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FLATTENING THE HEAD SHEETS. 


Finding the Distance Sailed in 
Beating to Windward 


ITHOUT the use of Bowditch’s 
W Tables, or elaborate figuring, the 
average sailing man has no way 
of knowing the exact distance he “makes 
good” on his course when sailing to wind- 
ward at various angles to his true course. 
The use of the following table will enable 
him to find this distance quickly and ac- 
curately. All you need to know is the dif- 
ference (in points of the compass) between 
your true course and the course actually 
sailed by your boat, and the speed. This 
angle between the two we will call the angle 
of divergence. With the wind dead ahead 
this angle of divergence( which must include 
allowance for leeway) will be the same on 
each tack. With the wind not directly 
ahead it will be more on one tack than on 
the other. Knowing the angle of divergence 
and your speed through the water, then 
your distance made good toward your des- 
tination on a given tack will equal the dis- 
tance sailed on that tack multiplied by the 
decimal shown in the following table: 
Multiply distance sailed 


Angle of divergence. by decimal. 


I point .98 
2 points .Q2 
3 points 83 
4 points 71 
5 points .56 
6 points 38 
7 points .20 


The Care of Rope Running Rigging 
Wisco proper care all rope will 


deteriorate, and to give it the 
length of life it should have in- 
telligence must be used in handling it. 

All rope swells somewhat after being 
wet. Bear this in mind and use blocks-for 
vour running rigging with large enough 
sheaves to take care of the swelling. The 





same applies to fair-leaders of all kinds. 

Needless surface wear on running rig- 
ging or on any other ropes which work 
through blocks can easily occur if the 
sheave-holes are too small to permit easy 
clearance or if the blocks become fouled 
in such a way as to bring the ropes out 
of proper alignment. Either of these con- 
ditions will cause the rope to chafe against 
the sheave and the block. The second may 
also cause a rope to chafe against other 
ropes or against something quite apart from 
the rigging. 

Internal friction between the fibers is 
always present to some extent in a rope 
working through a sheave. Eventually this 
results in a breaking up of the fibers— 
sometimes in a loss of vitality through heat 
caused by the friction. The smaller the 
diameter of the sheave in relation to that of 
the rope, the greater the friction. In few 
places is a rope subjected to such severe 
wear from this source as on running rig- 
ging. Take care, therefore, not only to use 
large enough rope to start with but also 
to use sheaves of the largest diameter per- 
missible. 


Chemical Deterioration of Rope 


3esides this surface wear and internal 
friction there is chemical deterioration 
from rotting, or what is usually called dry 
rot. This may occur through a rope that 
is saturated with water not being given a 
chance to dry out in the open air. Nothing 
will injure a rope more rapidly than to 
put it while wet into a stuffy locker. 
Anchor cables and other ropes which have 
become thoroughly wet should always be 
coiled down or spread out on deck and 
allowed to dry naturally. The lockers for 
your anchor rodes, if you use lockers, should 
be so made as to afford ample opportunity 
for drainage and for ventilation. 

Loss of strength from heat or from rot- 
ting is difficult to note except through an 
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actual test of the fiber. That from surface 
or internal wear can be judged by careful 


inspection. Open up your rope and see if 
it looks bright and firm between the 
strands. In general, a rope which has be- 


come “punky” or which has lost its stretch 
should be viewed with suspicion. 

It pays in the end to use the largest 
ropes permissible and convenient, to get the 
best ones obtainable and to take good care 
of them. The limit of saféty on an under- 
sized rope or on one made from poor mate- 
rial is reached so quickly as to more than 
offset any difference in first cost. Inspect 
all ropes frequently and replace them be- 
fore the limit of safety is reached. 


Value of Method in Operating 
an Engine | 


In operating an internal combustion en- 
gine great emphasis should be laid on going 
about the work methodically, rather .than 
in the haphazard way of most beginners. 
Good -results can only be obtained in this 
way. One should understand his engine 
so well and be so accustomed to the meth- 
odical performance of any duties connected 
with it that their performance becomes 
more than even an acquired habit—some- 
thing instinctive, almost automatic. No 
engine will work until it has been started 
up; every engine requires a certain amount 
of adjustment to secure its best output; the 
oil must be fed regularly; at the end of a 
run the engines have to be “shut down.” 
Each of these entails certain operations and 
every owner will find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to accustom himself to perform 
each series of these in a regular, unvarying 
and methodical order. In a very little time 
they will develop into a habit and in a little 
while longer will be performed almost un- 
consciously and automatically. The acqui- 
sition of such a habit will be found to result 
in a great saving of time, and particularly 
so in getting under way. Unless the owner 


LAUNCH OF THE PARAGON, A I20-FOOT STEEL POWER CRUISER OF THE DESTROYER TYPE, OWNED BY MR. C. J. DAVOL 


has a man to look after the boat and keep 
her more or less in readiness for getting 
under way, there will be covers to stow, 
small jobs of clearing up, a little lubricat- 
ing round the engine, and sundry small jobs 
that have to be done before the flywheel is 
turned over. Unless method is used in 
these jobs much valuable time will be lost 
in getting under way. 


Proper-Sized Anchors and Cables 
for Your Boats 


No real sailor neglects his ground tackle, 
but many amateurs do not get the proper 
equipment, chiefly through not knowing 
just the right size or kind of anchor, cable 
or mooring to get. There is nothing as 


important to the safety to your boat as 
adequate ground tackle that will hold under 


the most adverse conditions. A lee shore 
is a bad place in a gale of wind, and neces- 
sity frequently forces you to anchor in ex- 
posed places where to drag spells destruc- 
tion. The tables below show the suitable 
ground tackle for small boats of from 20 
to 65 feet in length. 

This includes.a light anchor for ordinary 
use and a heavy one for emergency use, or 
when anchoring in exposed places, and 
length and diameter of cables, both manila 
and chain. In the smaller-sized boats rope 
cable can be used more advantageously 
than chain. In the large sizes chain is gen- 
erally preferred, as it stows more com- 
pactly. 

The sizes here given represent the aver- 
age practice on the Atlantic Coast and 
Great Lakes. On very exposed coasts a 
somewhat heavier equipment is necessary. 

Wide, flat boats, racing craft with long 
overhangs and boats with high freeboard, 
high cabin house or much top hamper, offer 
more resistance and require heavier gear 


POWER CRAFT 


For Light 
Anchors 


For Heavy 


Anchors Anchors 


Length of 
Cable 
. Diam. if 


1st Class 
Manila 

Diam. if 
Ist Class 
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Under 20 
20—25 
25—380 
30-—40 
40—50 
50—65 6 
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SAILING CRAFT 
For, Light- 
Anchors 


For Heavy 


Anchors Anchors 


1st Class 
& Manila 

Diam. if 

1st Class 


On 
' Feet 
Under 20 
*  20—25 
25—30 
_ 80—40 
40—50 100 
50—65 70 140 


cy Diam. if 
b+ BODE DC 
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than boats of same size having less sur- 
face exposure. Displacement alone cannot 
be taken as a guide. 


The Launch of the Paragon 

FINE example of the modern, high- 
A speed power cruiser, showing the 

trend towards the Navy Destroyer 
type, is the Paragon, recently launched 
from Jacob’s Yard, City Island, for Mr. 
C. J. Davol, of Providence, R. I., from de- 
signs by Swasey, Raymond & Page. She 


is 120 feet long overall, 14 feet 4 inches 
beam and draws 4 feet 9 inches of water. 


She is built of steel with two large stacks, 
and she will carry a skeleton navy-type 
military mast. There is a navigating bridge 
over the deck saloon, which is in an ex- 
tension of the forecastle head, while there 
is a shelter seat aft facing the after deck. 
She is driven, by two Winton engines, whicl. 
are expected to give her.a speed of twenty 
miles. She will be used principally along 
the Atlantic Coast and her home waters 
will be in Narragansett Bay. 


Handling a Rope Hawser 


The breaking of the fibers which a rope ] 
suffers on both sides, when bent around a 
sharp corner and then subjected to a heavy 
strain, is considerable. Whenever possible, 
care should be taken, in making fast to any- 
thing, to select an object which presents a 
round and smooth surface. Deck cleats, 
whether of metal or wood, should always 
have smooth surfaces. For hawse-pipes, 
or any other metal fittings which are to 
receive rope, use composition, not iron. 


A SMALL CHINESE SAILBOAT TYPICAL OF THOSE ON THE RIVERS AND INLAND WATERS OF 


CHINA. 


HER PRONOUNCED SHEER AND THE HEAVILY BATTENED SAIL, WITH 


EXCESSIVE ROACH IN THE LEACH, ARE INTERESTING 
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ONE OF THE FIRST OUTBOARD MOTORS, USED IN FRANCE IN 19090, WHEN THE 
OUTFIT WAS SPOKEN OF AS A “FREAK MOTOR BOAT” 


The Useful Portable Motor 











WHERE THE OUTBOARD MOTOR HAS THE ADVANTAGE ON A PERMANENT 


INSTALLATION 


The Development of This Handy Little Power Plant and the Many Uses to Which It May Be Put 


Photographs by Courtesy of Evinrude Motor Company, Federal Motor Company, Gray Motor Company, Joy Motor Company, Ferro and Others 


that has ever come into use has filled 

sO many and varying needs as the 
portable or “outboard” motor. When it was 
frst placed on the market it was generally 
looked upon as a toy by the man that was 
used to boats and the water, and was not 
considered of much practical value. The 
earlier motors, while not perfect, soon 
knocked this view on the head; and the 
rapid development of these little power 
plants, which culminated in their use by ex- 
plorers on long expeditions, cut off from 
all means of repairs and where reliability 
had to be the keynote, has convinced the 
most skeptical. 

The idea of a motor attached to the out- 
side of a boat instead of inside is not a new 
one, and in searching the patent records the 
makers of the present outboard motors have 


PP tear ns no type of marine engine 





A 40-FOOT NATIVE DUGOUT IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, POWERED WITH THREE OUTBOARD MOTORS, 
WHICH DRIVE HER FROM 13 TO I4 MILES PER HOUR 





TWO-HORSEPOWER VERSUS ONE-MAN POWER 
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come across a number of devices with this 
aim in view. In 1864 one of the first patents 
for this sort of device was issued in this 
country, to a Frenchman, who used it in a 
bathing machine, the patent applying more 
to a self-propelled machine than to the 
motive power, which consisted of a pro- 
peller on the outside of a floating apparatus 
which would keep a bather immersed, that 
was worked by the feet by means of 
treadles. The patent office drawing of this 
unique model is shown here. 

Steam engines were, later, built into pro- 
pulsion units to be fitted to the outside of a 
boat and were followed by electric motors, 
none of which were successful. With the 
development of the internal combustion 
engine the first real satisfactory outboard 
motors were possible. Since then the de- 
velopment and perfection has been eX- 
tremely fast. 

The advantages of this type of engine 
where only small power is necessary are 
obvious. Primarily intended for small 
boats, it does not take up room inside the 
hull, where every inch of space is valuable, 
and, at the same time, it saves installation 
expense, the permanent installation of an 
engine of equal horsepower with tanks, 
piping, water connections, etc., often 
equalling the entire cost of an outboard 
motor. For small work and fishing boats 
the saving of space is of even more import- 
ance than in pleasure boats and frequently 
two, or even three, motors are attached to 
one boat in order to get the requisite power 
without sacrificing space inside the hull. 

The most common uses of these motors 
are too well known to need repeating. Many 
a back-breaking row that has nearly spoiled 


AT ALPENA, MICH., THE OUTBOARD MOTOR DOES DUTY WINTER AND SUMMER. NOTE RUNNERS ON BOAT FOR DRAWING OVER SNOW OR ICE 


a fishing expedition in the past, or the long 
fight up-stream in a canoe, have been 
eliminated ; so that now the many fine fish- 
ing and canoeing streams that this country 
affords do not always have to be taken 
“down stream,” but the head current can 
be negotiated with impunity. Even the 
northern guides and woodsmen, who cling 
strongly to tradition and to the old order 
of things, count an outboard motor a neces- 
sary part of their equipment to-day. 

From the yachtsman’s viewpoint, it offers 
the very best type of power for a power 
tender or “dink” for the small yacht—or 
one even for the large. A regular power 
tender is a very troublesome proposition if 
it has to be towed, and is usually so heavy 
that it is a nuisance to have her filled in a 
rough sea and, if this happens with a per- 
manent installation, there is not enough 
buoyancy in the boat to float her. Even a 
canvas cover over a boat is not much pro- 
tection in a bad sea, as water works in under 
the edges. The portable motor is the solu- 
tion of the power tender problem for small 
boats. No dinghy is too small to be fitted 
with an engine of this type (they are fre- 
quently put in ten-footers), while they are 
suitable for boats up to 16 feet or over in 
length, especially as the tendency has been 
to increase the power of the motors. If the 
“dink” has to be towed the engine can be 
unclamped quickly and stowed aboard the 
yacht and the towing qualities of the tender 
will remain unimpaired. If the boat is car- 
ried on davits, instead of using a power 
tender weighing from 400 to 600 pounds, 
one is only carrying a light boat weighing 
from 90 to 150 pounds, which will not affect 
the trim or stability of the yacht or affect 
her sailing qualities, if she is a sailing yacht. 
Where no davits are carried the “dink” is 
often hauled up on deck by hand, and this 
is impossible with a regular power tender. 
The usefulness of the power tender over the 
hand-rowed tender is obvious. 

Though principally used thus far for 
pleasure purposes, the widely varying ser- 
vice to which these motors are being put is 
evidence of their value in the commercial 
field. They are in use in all parts of the 
world, for many kinds of service in small 
boats, while all kinds of devices are resorted 
to for attaching them to the hull. Their sim- 


plicity, lightness, and the fact that they can 
be quickly detached in shallow water where 
an ordinary power boat cannot go, has made 
them particularly popular in South Ameri- 
can and Central American countries, where 
most of the traffic is by the swift, shallow 
rivers. 


The development of has 


the engine 


MOVING THE PROSAIC HOUSEBOAT WITH AN 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


brought many improvements in the last few 
years. Probably the two most important 
are the change from one cylinder to two 
cylinders, thus getting increased power and 
less vibration at very little, if any, increase 
in weight, and the use of the magneto for 





ignition purposes in place of the dry bat- 
tery current. Also other improvements, 
such as various methods of reversing, of 
swinging the propeller up clear of the water 
when beaching the boat, and of silencing the 
exhaust are found, while many of the en- 
gines have special devices for attaching to 
the hull. These latter have enabled the en- 
gines to be used as auxiliary power in sail 
boats, and many boats up to approximately 
30 feet in overall length use an outboard 
motor for auxiliary power instead of giving 
up valuable space in a small cabin to a per- 
manent installation. Another advantage 
they offer for auxiliary power is that ina 
permanent installation the drag of the screw 
is always apparent to some extent; with an 
outboard motor this is eliminated when the 
motor is taken on board. Many of the 
smaller racing boats find this type of power 
of great advantage in enabling them to get 
to the starting line on time. With the fickle 
summer breezes many an entry has failed to 
start merely because he couldn’t get to the 
line before the starting gun was fired. 

As a mark of the popularity and the siz¢ 
of the field for this type of power it maj 
be said that a recently compiled list of the 
manufacturers of engines of this type i 
this country showed that some forty-five 
different makes of motors are now offered 





THE PORTABLE MOTOR ON THE JOB IN A CALM 
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SKETCH FROM PATENT PAPERS ISSUED IN 1864 FOR BATHING MACHINE WITH AN OUTBOARD 
MOTOR WORKED BY THE FEET 


The 80-Foot Cruiser Minerva 
Sk handsome 80-foot power cruiser 


Minerva, built last year by the 
Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany, has just been purchased by Mr. A. S. 
Cochran, owner of the Vanitie and the new 
schooner Sea Call. She is one of the finest 
and best appointed power cruisers of her 
size on the coast and photographs of her 
interior are shown here for the first time. 
She is 80 feet long overall, 14 feet beam, 
4 feet 6 inches draft and is powered with 
two 4-cylinder, 614” x g” bore and stroke 
Sterling engines. 





for sale, a great many of them being sold 
for export trade. This looks as if the out- 
board motor was here to stay and that the 
next few years will see a still further de- 
velopment of it, both in power delivered 
and a broadening of its field of use. 

Though small and light in weight they 
have the necessary requisites of a power 
plant for this kind of use in that they can 
be relied upon and can be run with the 
minimum of attention. 


She is finished below in paneled mahog- 
any, with the exception of the stateroom, 
which is in white enamel with mahogany 
trim. The dining saloon is in the forward 
deckhouse, abaft which is a steering bridge. 
The pictures show the deck dining saloon, 
companionway and vestibule with a transom 
seat, and the after stateroom, which is un- 
usually commodious. 

The Minerva will be used by Mr. Cochran 
along the Sound and New England coast 
this summer for running around in connec- 
tion with the racing of the Cup defenders 
Resolute and Vanitie. 





SEA CALL, THE NEW 2I15-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER 


Keeping the Engine Room Neat 
Engine efficiency is frequently dependent 
on keeping the engine compartment tidy 
and everything in its place. A slovenly en- 
gine room frequently means a poorly oper- 
ated power plant. Tools or spares may be 
wanted in a hurry and the owner should not 
only know exactly where each item is to 
be found, but should be able to pick it out 
without disturbing a number of other parts 
or being forced to disinter it from beneath 
a mixed-up mass of oddments. Every man 


who has charge of machinery has his own 
pet methods of keeping tools and spare 
parts, and the inexperienced engineer will 
quickly develop habits of his own. 

One thing which is required more fre- 
quently than another in an engine room 
is a bunch of cotton waste. 


It looks bad 
to keep it on the floor or thrown down 
anywhere, and the owner-engineer may 
not care to stuff it into the hip pocket of 
his trousers or overalls. A useful “tidy,” 
not unlike a sponge-holder in shape, can 
be easily made from a piece of tin. This 
can be fixed to a bulkhead in the most con- 
venient position for immediate accessibility 
and will be found one of the most useful 
items of the equipment of the engine room. 
This waste-holder can be made to accom- 
modate the oil can, or a separate oil can 
holder can be fitted in convenient place. 
The ordinary engineer’s oil can, of solid, 
seamless material, with a strong spout of 
sufficient length and a push button to eject 
the oil, is a much more workmanlike and 
satisfactory instrument than those of the 
“squeezer” type, which are so often seen in 
launches. A grease gun is a thing not 
often required on a launch; the best 
way of filling the screw-down tops of grease 
cups is to dig the grease out of its native 
tin with a spatula—a paper knife or an old 
dinner knife will do excellently—and press 
it into the top with it. As grease is not 
likely to be required very often during a 
run the tin may be put away out of sight 
after the cups have been filled. 


For Keeping Spanners, Tools and 
Spare Parts 


Spanners are things that may be required 
at any moment and should be kept in an 
accessible place, ready to hand. They need 
to be held firmly, so that they will not 
come adrift of their own accord with the 
rolling or pitching of a small vessel, but 
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not so firmly as to cause trouble in de- 
taching. The best and neatest way of all, 
perhaps, is to screw small brass clips, two 
to each spanner, on a bulkhead or var- 
nished board. If made of spring brass 
these clips will hold the spanners firmly, and 
any one can be easily removed by simply 
lifting it upwards. Special spanners, neces- 
sary sometimes for nuts in awkward posi- 
tions or for valve caps and so on, can be 
accommodated on the same board. 

The storage of spare parts will be regu- 
lated to some extent by their number and 
size. Large items, such as spare connect- 
ing rod or propeller, can be held in spe- 
cial supports fastened to roof or bulk- 
head. Small parts should always be 
grouped methodically, all carburetor parts 
together, fitments for the magneto together, 
and so on. Perhaps the neatest way to 
accommodate such small items is in shallow 
drawers, one above the other. Starting with 
an empty drawer, the spares can be laid 
out in orderly fashion in it and then nar- 
row strips of wood, equal in height to the 
depth of the drawer, fixed down with thin 
nails to keep them in place. When the 
drawer is closed these separations prevent 
the parts jumping about and getting mixed. 
It is attention to such details that tends 
toward increased efficiency of the vessel.— 
Joun M. Warp, in The Yachtsman. 


LAUNCH OF THE SEA CALL, 
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THE CARAVEL HOUSEBOAT HALCYON IS 


WILLIAM GARDNER FOR A. S. COCHRAN 


The Largest Auxiliary Yacht 


HE largest American auxiliary yacht 
was launched from the yard by 
Geo. Lawley & Sons Corporation 
on April 29 for Mr. Alexander S. Cochran, 
owner of the America’s Cup candidate 
Vanitie. The new yacht is rigged as a 
three-masted schooner and will be named 
the Sea Call. She is from designs by Wil- 
liam Gardner. She is 215 feet long overall, 
150 feet on the water, 33 feet 6 inches 
beam, 18 feet 6 inches draft, while her sail 
spread will be in the neighborhood of 
18,000 square feet. Everything about the 
boat is of special material and construction, 
and she is plated with chrome vanadiiim 
steel. She has two steel deck houses, which 
make comfortable lounging rooms, and 
from which companionways lead below. 
The power will consist of a 500 horsepower 
especially built gasolene motor, while the 
fuel tanks will have a capacity of from 
eight to ten thousand gallons. 

Below decks the owner’s and guests’ 
quarters are finished in white, while the 
crew's and officers’ quarters are in butter- 
nut. The owner’s stateroom, bathroom, 
store room, lounging room and chart room 
are in the stern, abaft the mizzen mast. 
Forward of these quarters are the saloon 
and dining-room. 
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Long Voyages In Small Boats 


An Account of the Many Attempts, Successful and Unsuccessful, to Cross the Atlantic Ocean in Small Boats. 


Many Forgotten 


and Almost Unrecorded Voyages Recalled. The Little Vessels and Their Daring Navigators. 


I came across a woodcut of a little 

boat that had crossed the ocean in 
1863, yet whose memorable voyage has been 
completely forgotten in the lapse of time. 
That started me wondering how many men 
had succeeded in those oft-tried attempts 
to cross the great oceans of the earth in 
small boats, and how many had tried and 
failed. The names of Captains Andrews, 
Lawlor, Slocum, Voss and Day, being the 
most recent, are still fresh in the memories 
of most of us; but of those who went before 
and left no lasting record in book form, 
almost nothing is known—in fact, the rec- 
ords themselves are almost obliterated by 
time—and the hardships and suffering that 
the fearless skippers underwent have been 
in vain, as far as lasting fame or notoriety 
go. So I began collecting data on all the 
voyages that have been recorded in any 
way, and, strange to say, have found that 
some fifty attempts have been made to cross 


& looking over some old papers recently 











VIKING Ship which crossed the allanhic in 1993. Norway fo N.Y. 


the ocean, most of which have succeeded. 
The following pages contain brief accounts 
of those that I could get any data on. 
Historically, the most interesting of all 
these trans-Atlantic voyages are those of 
the three caravals—Santa Maria, Nina and 
Pinta— replicas of the originals — that 
crossed the Atlantic in 1891, and of the 
small Norwegian craft, a reproduction of an 
ancient Viking ship unearthed in 1879 at 
Christiana, that was manned by Norwegians 
who sailed and rowed this beautifully 
modeled double-ender across in 1893, just 
as their forefathers had done centuries ago. 
It was in 985 that the intrepid Viking, 
Erik, surnamed the Red, discovered Green- 
land. In 986 young Bjorni, son of one of 
Erik’s comrades, sailed from Iceland to 
join his father in far-off Greenland, where 
he had settled, but shaped his course too far 
south and came upon America. He then 
sailed northward along the coast of 
\merica, past Nova Scotia, before he 


BY C. G. DAVIS 





SKJOLOMOEN crossed trom Norway fe Chicago jl. in 1863 


eventually found the fjord on the Greenland 
coast where his father dwelt. Then Lief, 
the son of Erik, bought the ship from 
Bjorni, made another voyage. of discovery 
and once more visited the shores of 
America. 

An account of the earliest trans-Atlantic 
voyage of a small boat, barring such voy- 
ages as these early Vikings may have made, 
is described in an old volume of the Rudder. 
This tells how the discouraged settlers from 
Great Britain, who landed at the mouth of 
the Kennebec River in Maine, built a small 
vessel named Virginia, and when the ship 
Mary and John, in which they originally 
came over, returned again to England on 
her second trip in 1608, some of the 
colonists sailed this boat, Virginia, across 
to England in company with her. Her size 
is not mentioned, but size did not seem to 
matter much to the hardy mariners of those 
days. 

In his interesting book, “The Story of the 
New England Whalers,” John R. Spears 
says: “The first vessel larger than a row- 
boat owned on the island of Nantucket was 
the sloop Mary, of twenty-five tons, built in 
Boston in 1694 and sold to Richard Gard- 
ner and his partners of Nantucket four 
years later.”” A subsequent passage in the 
book that says, “The people of the island 
began to fit out their sloops for whaling 
cruises of from five to seven weeks’ dura- 
tion; for the sperm whale was to be found 
only in deep water’”—which shows that the 
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men in those days were not afraid to go to 
sea in small boats. 

Some hundred years later, or about the 
year 1800, a Captain Cleveland, of Salem, 
made a voyage singlehanded in a fifteen- 
foot cutter from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Alaska and the west coast of the United 
States. 

In this same book of Spears’ is an ac- 
count, taken from the North American Re- 
view of January, 1834, which shows the 
adventurous spirit of the American sailors 
and the seaworthiness of their small sloops. 
The quotation is as follows: “A few years 
since two Russian discovery ships came in 
sight of a group of cold, inhospitable islands 
in the Antarctic Ocean. The commander 
imagined himself a discoverer, and doubt- 
less was prepared, with drawn sword and 
with the flag of his sovereign flying over 
his head, to take possession in the name of 
his Czar. At this time he was becalmed in 
a dense fog. Judge of his surprise, when 





CITY OF RAGUSA crossed the Atlantic in 1670 in 98 days. 


the fog cleared away, to see the little sloop 
Hero, of Stonington, Connecticut, Capt. 
Nathaniel Palmer, as quietly riding between 
his ships as if lying on the water of Long 
Island Sound.” This was in 1820, when the 
Hero was off the South Shetland Islands 
after seals. The little vessel was only of 
forty odd tons measurement. This is but 
an illustration of the adventurous spirit 
of the American whalemen of that day. 
In 1849 J. Miller Cranston, of New Bed- 
ford, sailed from that port to San. Fran- 
cisco—1I 3,000 miles—in 226 days in a forty- 
one-foot boat named the Toccao. That was 
in the days of the gold fever, when hun- 
dreds of Argonauts were going to ’Frisco 
by way of sailing ships around Cape Horn, 
or by the short cut across the Panama 
Isthmus, re-embarking on the west coast, 
or even overland across the Western prai- 
ries and mountains in “prairie schooners.” 
Getting down to more recent successful or 
attempted voyages in small boats, an en- 
graving showing a small cutter, close- 
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reefed,- riding a heavy sea with icebergs to 
windward, in the August 29, 1863, issue of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, shows 
what kind of a craft the Skjoldmoen was 
that was sent out from Bergen, Norway, 
by Torgar and Oscar Svanoe, in command 
of Rothje Wesenberg and a crew of five 
men, on the 11th of April, 1863. Loaded 
with a cargo of herring, codfish and salt, 
this little 50-ton cutter, 63 feet long, 17 
feet beam and 12 feet depth, arrived in 
Chicago, IIl., in ninety days. 

In that same year, 1863, there is a short 
paragraph in the daily newspapers (as if it 
were unworthy of more space) announcing 
that the smallest cutter-sloop, a craft of 
only 30 tons, had made the passage across 
the Atlantic from Bordeaux, France, to the 
West India Islands, sailed by one Joseph 
Shackford. 

On the 17th of June, 1864, there was 
launched from the. foot of Grand street, 
East River, a little 15-foot boat, of 4 feet 
6 inches beam and 2 feet 10 inches depth, 
rigged as a brigantine, named the Vision, 
in which, on Sunday afternoon, June 26, 
of the same year, Capt. J. C. Donovan and 
Wm. Spencer, of Providence, R. I., and a 
dog named Toby, started across the ocean. 

“Their only provision for cooking,” as an 
article in the July 16, 1864, issue of Frank 
Leslie’s says, “is a lamp, the voyagers trust- 
ting to corned meats for their fare and car- 
rying 55 gallons of water to drink, pure and 
in coffee. 

“When all was ready Capt. Donovan 
set his foresail, foretopsail and mainsail, 
and, giving her the jib, she was headed for 
Governor’s Island on the wind. Standing 
close in he then tacked ship, reaching over 





The boat that brought three men home from Africa fo England in 1668. 


to Whitehall, when he again tacked, heading 
for Bedloe’s Island, and, making one more 
tack, he stood down the bay with a nice 
breeze, making at least 8 knots. Their des- 
tination was Land’s End and then London. 
The pilot boat Wm. Ball gave the next 
tidings of her, having passed her on the 
28th of July 45 miles east of Fire Island.” 

The article ended by the writer remarking 
that “it required some nerve for such an 
undertaking and we hope he will reach 
London in safety.” Then followed a para- 
graph to the effect that if this voyage were 
successful our sloops might cross and cause 
England to tremble lest our small boats 
troubled her commerce and destroyed her 
coasting trade. 

I can find no record of her having suc- 
ceeded in reaching the other side, but I 
sometimes wonder if the subsequent article 
referring to the loss, in that same year 
(1864), of a yawl with a Messrs. Wells and 
Dawson on board might not refer to the 
Vision. These old accounts get so tangled 
that in later years it is almost impossible to 
straighten them out. I have seen so many in- 
stances myself where at the last minute one 
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man has backed out and another gone in his 
place that I often doubt the names as 
printed in accounts of events. 

In 1866 two boats are credited with hav- 
ing crossed the Atlantic Ocean by J. D. 
Jerrold Kelley in his book “American 
Yachts.” One was the 27-ton sloop yacht 
Alice, owned by Thomas G. Appleton, who, 
with two friends, a crew of four men and a 
steward, left Boston, Mass., at noon on 
July 12, 1866, and arrived off the Needles 
on the evening of July 30, 1866, where she 
hove-to till daylight, and the next morning 
sailed into Cowes Harbor. The Alice was 
54 feet long, 17 feet 6 inches beam, 6 feet 
10 inches draft aft and 2 feet 5 inches for- 
ward. She was the full-bodied, roomy, 
little sloop model fn general use at that 
time, with a large cockpit aft of her trunk 
cabin. In July she made the return voyage, 
being 34 days from Cowes to Boston. 

The other, and by far the more extraordi- 
nary voyage, was the reputed passage 
across the Atlantic Ocean made by the Red, 
White and Blue, a diminutive ship-rigged 
craft 27 feet in length, 6 feet beam and 
measuring 214 tons. She cleared from 
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New York on the 12th of July, 1866, with 
two men, Messrs. Hudson and Finchly, as 
crew, and on the 5th of August she spoke 
the bark Princess Royal, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. On the 6th and 8th she was 
nearly lost in a gale by heavy seas, which 
threw her upon her beam ends; on the 14th 
of August she made the Bill of Portland, 
was towed to Margate and finally on to 
London, the whole voyage occupying 38 
days. Besides her crew of two men she 
carried a dog, the latter dying at the very 
end of the voyage. 

Considerable doubt was entertained at the 
time as to the truth of the story of her 
passage as told by her log book, but the 
question was finally decided in her favor. 
It was claimed by some that she was carried 
across on the deck of a merchant ship and 
put overboard at the mouth of the Channel. 
She afterwards went to France, was towed 
up the Seine, and then, by special permis- 
sion of the Emperor, was exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition, where J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley saw her and writes as follows of her 
voyage: “I had the privilege both of seeing- 
her and of doubting the story, for which 
last sin I am now doing penance, by de- 
claring that if the most direct evidence is 
to be believed, she did sail from New York, 
did cross the ocean, did speak the Blue 
Nose bark and did arrive in an English port 
without assistance. The whole thing was 
foolish in the extreme, for it proved 
nothing except to what ends men will go 
for notoriety.” ; 

Concerning this disputed voyage, about 
four years ago I happened to let slip a deep- 
sea “cuss word” when something provoked 
me, and an acquaintance, who was talking 
to me at the time, came back with another. 
I had never suspected that he had been to 
sea; but that started us “spinning coppers,” 
and among other things the subject of the 
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ea Bird’s crossing the ocean came up, and 
A. Kennedy Childs, my friend, told me he 
yas once mate on the Wm. Tapscott, a 
Vestern Ocean packet. On one voyage 

ey hove-to just out of sight of land and 

| hands wondered what the old man was 

p to. But when a toy ship came sailing 
longside they knew. They hoisted her up 
n deck, and when within a day’s sail of 
he other side backed their main yards and 

visted the ship over again and left her. 

Whether this was the Red, White and 
‘Jue or a subsequent boat, I do not know. 

In 1867 there are two voyages recorded; 
me the trip of the American, a life-raft 
fomposed of four cylinders lashed together, 
Bhat sailed from New York June 4, 1867, 
avigated by three men, Capt. John Wikes 
nnd Messrs. Miller and Mullane. She ar- 
ived at Southampton July 25. The other 
vas the trip of the dory Nonpareil, in which 
wo men, Miller and Lawton, crossed from 
zloucester, Mass., to Southampton in 27 
lays. 

The following year, 1868, the attempt 
vas made again, when two men, Messrs. 
Mlarshall and French, started across the 
bcean in the skiff John T. Ford. Marshall 
and the skiff were lost, but French was 
rescued by a steamer. 

Two years later, in 1870, two men and a 
log crossed the Atlantic from Liverpool to 
3oston in 98 days in a little yawl, called 
'e City of Ragusa. Frank Leslie’s Illus- 

ated Newspaper of July 16, 1870, again 
irnishes us data on this event and an en- 

aving of the boat, a yawl, copied from the 
mdon Graphic, in which it originally 
dpeared at the time she started from Eng- 

ind. Her crew consisted of two men, J. C. 





uckley, master; a man named Harper for 
‘ew, and a Newfoundland dog. It says: 
“The City of Ragusa formerly belonged 
o the ship Breeze, which foundered in a 
errific storm in the English Channel. 
‘ourteen of the crew succeeded in reaching 
amsey, Isle of Man, in the long boat, which 
ias thus shown her seagoing qualities. She 
as since been decked over, with a small 
ockpit aft. Her cabin has been made as 
omfortable as the limited space will per- 
nt, and she carries three months’ provi- 
ons and one hundred gallons of water, 
vhich can be pumped out of the tanks 


should it be desirable to lighten the vessel. 

“She has been rigged as a yawl and can 
also set square sails on both masts, spread- 
ing about seventy yards of canvas. In 
addition to her sailing power she is fitted 
with a two-bladed screw propeller, which 
can be raised when not in use, and is worked 
by hand in the same manner as a ship’s 
pump. The Captain expects to reach New 
York in fifty days. The City of Ragusa is 





the smallest vessel ever cleared at the Liver- 
pool Custom House, and, curiously enough, 
the gentleman who performed that duty for 
her also cleared the Great Eastern, the 
largest.” 

The records show that the City of Ragusa 
landed in Boston in 98 days. 

We sometimes run across information in 
unexpected places, and that is the case with 
the next entry. On page 102 of Hayden’s 
Dictionary of Dates there is an entry which 
reads: “Boat Voyage. Alfred Johnson, a 
young man, started from America (Glouces- 
ter, Mass.) in the Centennial, a dory 20 
feet long, sloop-rigged, on June 15, 1876, 
and landed at, Abercastle, Pembrokeshire, 
August 11, 1876.” 

In 1877 Thomas Crapo and his wife, 
Joanna, of New Bedford, Mass., sailed in 
a 20-foot, sharpie-rigged decked whale- 
boat, named the New Bedford, from New 
Bedford to Penzance, England, in 49 days. 

Capt. Crapo was then thirty-five and his 
wife twenty-three years of age. The New 
Bedford was built by Samuel Mitchell on 
Fish Island, connected with the city at that 
time by a foot bridge. She was 20 feet 
long, 6 feet 2 inches beam, 33 inches deep 
and drew 13 inches of water. She had two 
small deck hatches each 18 x 24 inches. 
She carried two leg-o’-mutton sails, the 
foresail of 15 square yards, the mainsail of 
IO square yards. 

They left New Bedford May 28, 1877, 
amid cheers, ran across to Vineyard Haven, 
where they stayed overnight, then sailed the 
next day across the bay to Chatham. Here 
they stayed several days at the home of 
Capt. Darius Hammond while changes in 
the deck hatches were made and 200 pounds 
of weight was added to her keel. 

It was 2 P. M. on June 2 when they 
finally started for Europe. How they 


cooked coffee on a lamp steadied between 
their feet, the various vessels they spoke, 


and the suffering for want of room to ex- 
ercise are all graphically told in the narra- 
tive of this trip published in 1893 under the 
title of “Strange But True.” 

Many times they were forced to ride to 
sea anchors, only once leaving their own 
craft, and that was to pay a visit aboard 
the bark Amphitrite and have a hot dinner 
and a chance to stretch their limbs. Once 
they were nearly run down when they both 
fell asleep at the same time, but at 4 P. M. 
on July 21, the New Bedford safely passed 
Land’s End, being saluted by the light-house 
keeper and tying up alongside a fishing boat 
in Penzance Harbor at 11 P. M. Both of 
the crew were so tired that they fell asleep 
while waiting for the water to boil to brew 
a pot of coffee. 

Capt. W. A. Andrews and Josiah W, 
Lawlor were very much in the public eye 
when I became old enough to take an in- 
terest in affairs nautical. Capt. Boynton 
was also mentioned a great deal in the 
news of the time. In his rubber suit he 
was attaching rubber footballs, in lieu of 
torpedoes, to the cables of men-of-war 
anchored off Stapleton, Staten Island, to 
demonstrate the value of the suit, which, 
when inflated, permitted a man to lie on his 
back in the water and paddle himself about 
like a canoe. He demonstrated his suit 
abroad by paddling down the River Po.in 
Italy and also by crossing the Straits of 
Messina. 

It was this Capt. Andrews and his brother 
who sailed from City Point, Boston, Mass., 
on Monday, June 3, 1878, for France in the 
Nautilus, the smallest boat yet to attempt 
this venture. Built by Higgins & Gifford, 
of Gloucester, this dory was 19 feet long 
overall; 15 feet 6 inches on the bottom and 
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27 inches deep. She had an 8-foot mast, 
and a yard 23 feet long, spreading a triangu- 
lar lateen sail of 25 square yards. She 
had aboard two other sails; a square sail 
of 5% yards and a tiny storm trysail of 1% 
vards of stouter canvas. 

The adventurers had no idea of naviga- 
tion, but spoke many vessels, and so kept 
on their right course, arriving in 45 days 
at Mullion Cove, Cornwall, England. On 
returning to America Capt. Andrews’ 
brother was taken ill and died. 

Three years later, or in 1881, the sea- 
worthiness of a ballenera, or Buenos Ayres 
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IN SPITE OF ITS BEING A VERY LIGHT BREEZE SHE IS 


SURELY TRAVELLING 


whaleboat? was proved by the safe passage 
made by two Italians from Buenos Ayres 
to Caprera on the Mediterranean Sea in 
one of these small boats. 

Benjamin Radford and Charles Moore, 
in July, £881, fitted up a ship’s lifeboat 19 
feet long on the keel, 5 feet beam and with 
a draft of 13 inches, in which they expected 
to cross the ocean in 35 days. She was 
rigged as a brigantine and named the 
William R. Grace, in honor of New York’s 
mayor. Both men had followed the sea for 
many years. Besides a swinging rudder for 
calm weather they had a long steering oar 
for rough water work; and while the hull 
was all open, their food was kept dry in 
lockers built under the seats. 

There was a sketch of her in an illustrated 
magazine of July, 1881, but no record is 
found of their having made the trip. 

Seven years later Capt. W. A. Andrews, 
of the Nautilus, built another boat only 15 
feet long, 5 feet beam, 2 feet 3 inches deep. 
He first named her the Mermaid, but a 
showman offered him $500 down and a 
tour at $100 a week to change her name, 
so he called her the Dark Secret, after a 
play of that name then touring the States. 
He left Boston on the 17th of June, 1888, 
and after being buffeted about for 68 days 
in terrible weather he was picked up by the 
ship Nor only 150 miles from Boston and 
taken back to America. 


There were two other small boat voyages 
made this same year, both terminating suc- 
cessfully, and, singularly enough, both were 
men who adopted this means of getting 
home from a foreign country. 

Capt. Joshua Slocum, who later achieved 
fame as skipper of the Spray, was captain 
of the ship Aquidneck, which had been 
wrecked on a sandbar off the Brazilian 
coast. From the material in the wreck he 
built himself a big, decked dory, 33 feet 
long, 7 feet 6 inches beam and 3 feet deep, 
rigged with three masts and batten sails like 
a Chinese junk. On July 23, 1888, this 
queer craft, which he had named the Liber- 
dade, with the Captain, his wife, baby and 
two sons, started on a 5,000-mile voyage 
for his home in the United States. The 
Captain’s own story of this trip has been 
published in one of the New York monthly 
magazines. 

The other voyage of that year was 
equally remarkable, and it is a coincidence 
that in each case the men built their own 
boats under great difficulties in far-off 
countries. In Vol. II of the Yachting 
Monthly Magazine (of England) there is a 
photo of a boat that was then being built 
in South Africa, and the name—For Eng- 
land, Home and Beauty—well expressed her 
mission, 

From Potchestroom, South Africa, this 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Flooding the Carburetor 


Flooding of the carburetor is a com- 
mon cause of engine trouble. When 
the motor stops, it is often found, upon 
examination, that gasolene is leaking from 
the carburetor out of the float chamber, 
The first thing to be done is to unscrew 
the top, or cap, of the carburetor with a 
screwdriver, first making sure that the 
cocks leading to the gasolene tank are 
closed. After getting at the float chamber, 
if the float is submerged, look at the hinge 
connecting float to the valve to see if it is 
stuck or if any dirt particles have lodged 
in it, preventing the float from automati- 
cally closing the gasolene valve. If the 
hinge works all right the float should rise 
to the surface. It sometimes happens that 
the float binds along the side of the cham- 
ber. This may be caused by the carburetor 
not being set level, in which case it must 
be trued up with a wrench until the float 
rises and falls without touching the sides 
of the chamber. 


Preventing Mildew on Sails 


Many processes have been 
tried to keep sails from mildewing, 
some of which are very detrimental to 
the canvas. The best thing for new sails 
is to soak them in clean sea water. Before 
doing this the sails should be used for sev- 
eral days, in order that all parts of them 
may be able to adjust themselves to the 
strains caused by the winds. 

For the mildew-proofing the following 
formula will be found to be a very good 
one and will not injure the canvas: Dis 
solve 1 pound of sulphate of zinc in 40 
gallons of water; add 1 pound sodium car- 
bonate. When dissolved, add 2 ounces tar- 
taric acid. This holds the partially separated 
zinc carbonate without neutralizing the ex- 
cess of the alkali. The canvas should be 
soaked in this solution for twenty-four 
hours. Then dry without wringing. 


different 


Leverage on Rudder 
Will you advise me on the following: 
What leverage in inch-pounds should | 
figure for a quadrant for a 2’ 6” x 2’ 6’ 


immersed portion of a rudder? This boat 

is almost flat-bottom, 40’ x 12’ cruiser 

houseboat with a speed of 6 miles per hour. 
A. R. T 


The turning moment on your rudder, 
using the ordinary formula with a maxi- 
mum helm angle of 35 degrees, works out 
at 2,093 inch-pounds. The formula is: 

M = ACV°d sin? 6; 

M = Turning moment about axis in foot- 

pounds ; 

A = Area of rudder surface in square 

feet ; 

C = Constant = 2.85235 ; 

V = Velocity of current past rudder in 

knots ; 

d = Distance of C. E. of rudder surface 

from axis in feet; 

6 = Angle of rudder with axis of ship. 
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For 35 degrees the C.E. of rudder is 
about one-eighth of its breadth forward of 
the C. G. of its area. 


Use a Suitable Oil Can 


A small can with a suitable spout for 
pouring oil into lubricator cups is useful. 
An ordinary engineer’s oil can will do, but 
makes a slow job, and to attempt to fill a 
small lubricator by pouring from a large 
container can is generally to court disaster. 
Thick cylinder or crank case oil is generally 
poured straight from its own can into the 
crank case filling orifice. 


The Rule of the Road 


Describing a recent collision in New 
York Harbor in which a ferry boat and a 
carfloat in charge of a tug were engaged, 
a New York newspaper described the cause 
of the collision as follows: 

“The captain of the ferry boat, seeing the 
float and tug ahead, blew one blast to sig- 
nify that he would pass the latter on his 
port hand, and the captain of the tug there- 
upon blew two blasts to signify that he 
undersood and that it was all right. The 
collision followed.” Is it any wonder? 


Rule Staff for Taking Spiling 


HE accompanying diagram shows a 
i rule staff used for taking a spiling 


in getting the shape of the planking 
for a boat. It was sent in by one of our 
readers, a boat builder, who has used it 
for the last ten or twelve years. It con- 
sists of a wide piece, as long as the plank 
which it is desired to cut, 3 inches wide 
and 3 inch thick, made preferably of bass- 
wood, as this is least liable to split. It has 
a number of guides, as shown, placed about 
24 inches apart, fastened with screws and 
with slots cut in them slightly larger than 
the slides. A quarter of an inch thumb 
screw passing through the guides holds 
slides when adjusted. 

To use, the wide piece is fastened to 
frames with clamps, care being taken that 
it is bent on in the natural shape. The 
thumb screws are loosened and the slides 
moved so that the narrow piece fastened 
on the ends of them is pushed up against 
the plank which it is desired to match or 
fit, and the thumb screws tightened to hold 
the slide in position. The whole staff is 
then taken off, laid on the board that is 
to be cut and marked to the shape of the 
narrow piece. You thus have the shape of 
the plank marked to fit in one quarter of 
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the time that is possible to get it in any 
other way. 

To get the other edge, lay out the widths 
required and adjust the slides to the marks 
and pencil the line, and you have a true 
edge, easy to fit the next plank. 


An Argument for Buying Engines 


on the Installment Plan 


Some literary gems occasionally come 
through the mail in the guise of business 
letters. The following was sent us by the 
Wolverine Motor Works, who received it 
from one of their “prospects” in Arkansas 
with whom they had been corresponding 
concerning the purchase of one of their en- 
gines in the earlier days of the internal com- 
bustion motor, when reliability of this type 
of power was not as well known. The 
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author certainly puts up a strong argu- 
ments against buying for cash: 
“(GENTLEMEN : - 

“Yours of the 12th to hand, and in reply 
will say I never new a man to,have a balky 
horse that wanted to sell on time; he will 
sell cheap, but for cash. I may buy one 
of your motors, but I don’t think Nit. I’ve 
got just as much confidence in your motors 
running as you seem to have in me paying 
for one. 


“Nuff sed, Yours truly, 


“ec > 


Proper Mixture for Efficient Firing 


The question is often asked, What per- 
centage of gas and air is requisite for the 
most efficient firing of an engine? As a 
rule, explosions can be obtained in ratios 
varying from 8 to I to 32 to 1, the former 
figures being for air and the latter for gaso- 
lene. The higher the compression the 
“leaner” the mixture can be. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to start on too lean a mix- 
ture, from 8 to 12 parts air to 1 of gaso- 
lene being the best for starting purposes, the 
gasolene being thinned down after the en- 
gine gets warmed up. There is no rule for 
a fixed percentage of air to gasolene which 
can be used satisfactorily. 





©] HE mate and I came 
down with boat 
fever very early in 
the spring. We 
came all the harder 
for having but re- 
cently returned to 
a salt atmosphere 
after a two-years’ 
arid inland resi- 
dence. After seek- 
ing relief for six or eight weeks in yachta- 
toriums far and near, the malady finally 
ran its course, and left us yacht-owners. 

She had been wintering near New York 
on the Sound. We lived in a Narraganset 
Bay port. As the terms of sale did not in- 
clude delivery of boat, it behooved us to do 
our own delivering—a fine excuse for a 
cruise right off the bat. 

As there were a few little things to be 
done before we could enter upon the happy 
state of cruising, I went down to do them. 

The Prowler was a ‘“Maine-built bo’t,” 
with a deep keel and a. long bowsprit. I 
was not keen about bowsprits, never having 
used one, but this craft looked good enough 
to be ours, in spite of the undesirable ap- 
pendage. Also, it seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that bowsprits have their uses or there 
would not be so many of them. 

Although the calendar said “May,” a cog 
had slipped somewhere and let in a big 
chunk of July. That I escaped a sunstroke 
during the days I spent in getting the boat 
ready for sea must have been due to an- 
ticipation of the mate’s arrival, and I was 
still on deck, though considerably wilted, 
when she finally stood in the Prowler’s 
presence. ° 

Until then, as it had happened, the mate 
had seen only a portrait of this particular 
craft, and evidently, from her exclamation, 
had in her mind’s eye something of 
schooner-yacht proportions. 

“My! What a little boat!” 

Expecting, as I was, enthusiastic expres- 
sion of delight and approval, this seemed 
chilly, but was, doubtless, beneficial to my 
overheated system. Although I had been 
congratulating the Prowler on the roomi- 
ness of her cabin, I was anxious lest a week 
on a 25-foot overall sloop should prove irk- 
some to one who had never before slept on 
a boat for a single night. And here was the 
mate beginning to feel cramped before we 
were even started. 

I pointed out the cabin’s generous pro- 
portions, but began to doubt, myself, when 
I tried to stow away the additional cargo 
of feminine flummeries. Imagine, ye 


cruiser, a fragile piece of headgear with a 
tall, upstanding feather bestowed among the 
jugs and anchors! 

The moment for departure had arrived, 





Prowling Through the Sound 


BY HENRY J. PECK 
(Illustrated by the author) 


bringing the former owner, who had kindly 
offered to sail with us a short distance and 
show me how to run the engine. 

Aha! The plot thickens. An engine! 
Yes, a 5-horsepower affair snugly stowed 
under the bridge deck. 

As I had never run anything more com- 
plicated than an ice-cream freezer or a lawn 
mower, it seemed advisable to find out at 
least how to make the thing go, and stop 
it when desirable. I realized that there 
must be a few other things necessary to the 
mental equipment of a first-rate gas en- 
gineer, but I could pick those up as I went 
along. Heretofore I had always scorned 
motor boats as being tame, noisy and 
odoriferous. Now I excused my possession 
of a boat with a motor by conceding that 
a little power would come in handy occa- 
sionally to outwit a white-ash breeze or a 
head tide. 

By way of demonstration, the Prowler 
was to start her travels by motor power. 
Our mentor jiggled the wheel a bit, and the 
engine started up pertly, and we were off 
for Narragansett. 

Even ‘by virtue*of gasolene it was good 
to get away from..the:sizzling boat yard 
into the bracing air of the open Sound. 
As we rolled merrily along I imbibed single- 
cylinder, two-cycle-make-and-break knowl- 
edge, and then the engine was stopped. I 
was to make it go again. 

I did, but not gracefully nor at once; 
and my puffed-up feeling was reflected in 
the mate’s face as I lifted mine, flushed, but 
triumphant, through the companionway. 

Now that I had mastered the motor (!) 
we made sail on the yacht. After previous 
experience of the simple and unassuming 
cat, it seemed somewhat like graduating toa 
full-rigged ship, so numerous and compli- 
cated appeared the ropes I was expected to 
keep straightened out. The long-anticipated 
moment had arrived, and we were really 
“prowling.” 

At Port Chester we dropped anchor and 
pilot and prepared for the first night aboard. 
The boat’s very comprehensive equipment, 
combined with the contents of two large 
bags we had sent from home, rendered 
waste room in the cabin a negligible quan- 
tity. By some rearranging we gained a 
square foot or two, and after the lamp and 
the oil stove had been prevailed upon to 
refrain from smoking, we got supper, 
washed the dishes, and felt very domestic. 

Although the mate was now and again 
reminded forcibly that one is not supposed 
to stand upright in a 4%-foot cabin, she 
evinced, on the whole, remarkable adapta- 
bility to life on the ocean wave, and went 
into especial raptures over the mattresses, 
which were made so as to let down a la 
Pullman. 
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I was on deck saying good night to the 
anchor-warp and light, when a weird shriek 
rent the misty atmosphere. Instantly the 
mate’s head popped up through the com- 
panionway. 

“Where’s the fire?” she asked breath- 
lessly, evidently forgetting for the moment 
she was not at home and hearing the fac- 
tory siren. 

“Only some sea cow wandering around 
in the fog,” I replied reassuringly. 

The mate, who was timid about cows, 
said she was glad we had no red light up, 
and disappeared below. The bovine bellow 
continued intermittently as the haze thick- 
ened, but was no match for Morpheus, who 
assumed and held sway until long after sun- 
up. 

Next morning the mate blossomed out in 
full yachting regalia, even to the stars on 
the collar. Time to get under way, and 
light air ahead! A good time to air my 
motor requirements, and I confidently an- 
nounced that I would start the engine. Se- 
cretly I was not so confident, but I turned 
on all the things that ought to be turned 
on and, seizing the crank, turned the wheel 
around until it snapped, and was not at all 
surprised that nothing happened. I re- 
peated the motion. Ominous inertness of 
machinery! The mate said nothing, and 
again I gyrated the wheel, without avail. 

Mindful of the instruction book’s warn- 
ing that an engine’s refusal to go is due to 
some little oversight on the operator’s part, 
and should not call forth maledictions on 
the machine and its makers, I carefully 
checked up my obligations. Gasolene in 
tanks—air cock open—engine oiled—good 
spark—gas turned on—water turned on— 
exhaust turned on—switch turned on. I 
could discover no missing link. 

Still the engine maintained a cold and 
unresponsive demeanor. I was far from 
cold, and at last declared, disgustedly, that 
we could sail, if we couldn’t “mote.” The 
mate’s air plainly expressed her opinion of 
my engineering, but we began to make sail. 
The endless fathoms of rope up forward of 
the mast seemed to take a malicious delight 
in getting tangled up with each other. The 
jib stuck and refused to go up until I dis- 
covered that the halyard I pulled so man- 
fully was attached to the staysail, still in 
stops. I got the right rope, but still the 
thing declined to budge, and at last it 
dawned on me that the down haul was a 
down hold as well. 

Impatience possessed the mate, but finally 
we were off, and with many tackings suc- 
ceeded in passing the Captains, big and 
little, Greenwich and Stamford. When not 
working the headsail sheets, the mate 
amused herself by picking out the buoys on 
the chart and searching the horizon for the 
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real ones. Although an untried craft, of a 
rig unfamiliar to her new skipper, might 
be expected to display some peculiar traits 
of character, the Prowler proved very 
tractable; and in the later afternoon was 
pulling down on Sheffield Island. As the 
breeze was getting very tired our chances 
for reaching the island did not appear good, 
however, and the mate said, “Why don’t 
you try to start your engine?” 

Why not, indeed! A near calm, the de- 
sired haven four miles away, and a per- 
fectly good motor loafing below and prob- 
ably laughing in its muffler at us. I climbed 
dubiously below, wondering if motors ran 
any better of afternoons than early in the 
day. Then I had one of those inspirations 
which visit. me so conspicuously seldom. 
From some secluded corner of my mind the 
word priming suddenly bobbed to the sur- 
face. I seized upon it as it were the pro- 
verbial straw. Often, as a boy, had I 
primed the pump at home. It was an idea 
I could grasp. Keeping a discreet silence 
for fear it might, after all, come to naught, 
I carefully did all the things I ought to have 
done, and then filled with gasolene the little 
cup on top of the cylinder and let it run 
inside. I turned the wheel—and lo!—a 
cough and a splutter from the machine. 
Again I tried and got three coughs and 
splutters. Once more I administered the 
dose—and the engine ran! 

Straightening up for air as matter-of- 
factly as possible, and incidentally to re- 
ceive the mate’s homage, I was just in time 
to hear instead a horrified exclamation: 

“We're going backward! Quick—stop 
it—stop it!” 

Sure enough, the Prowler was retreating 
in a drunken arc, as the mate clutched the 
tiller desperately toward her. I ducked 
quickly below and threw off the switch, 
realizing that my ardorous starting had been 
prosecuted with a fine disregard of the man- 
ner of bringing up the wheel. I tried again 
and induced the boat to go ahead, and we 
tasted the satisfaction of getting into harbor 
and giving a “dead clam” the laugh. 


We went ashore and did some shopping, 


consisting of potatoes, Evening Sun, and 
ice-cream soda, for which latter delicacy we 
had developed an appetite at Port Chester. 

The glassy water and reflections of the 
harbor in the evening offered me a good 
opportunity to exhibit one of the greatest 
charms of cruising which I had been treas- 
uring in my mind for the mate’s edification. 
She was duly impressed. but the soporific 
attractions of the port berth soon proved 
too strong for her, and I was left alone to 
my pipe and my reflections. 

Sparkling northwest weather was the 
order of the morning, with a véry evident 
breeze along with it. The Prowler may 
have been mild and plodding the day before, 
but now she was as frisky and pranksome 
as a colt. I have an indistinct recollection 
of an ungraceful though capering getaway, 
with reefed mainsail—some complication of 





“STILL THE ENGINE MAINTAINED A COLD AND UNRESPONSIVE DEMEANOR” 


rigging and an unruly headsail. 

A lively thrash around Greene’s Ledge, 
where the Prowler perversely refused to 
run before the wind for a while, but finally 
took the bit in her teeth and went careering 
away at a great rate! The mate had been 
looking as if she couldn’t quite persuade 
herself that she was having a good time, 
and gave a sigh of relief when the yacht’s 
skittish antics were settled down into a long, 
steady stride. This was the first thing like 
a breeze of wind that had come our way. 
It made ultramarine of the Sound, and sent 
a long procession of puffy “biscuit” clouds 
scurrying up from behind the clear-cut coast 
line. Several schooners strung out along 
the Sound appeared steady and unyielding 
and the mate seemed to think I ought to 
make the Prowler travel as sedately, but I 
reminded her that she had been pining for 
a life on the bounding billow. 

“Is that steamer coming this way?” won- 
dered the mate, indicating a far-distant 
spot. It eventually transpired that the 
“steamer” was neither coming nor going, 
and as we drew nearer yet, was transformed 
into a lighthouse. Consulting the chart, we 
agreed that Black Rock would satisfy us 
for that day, and there was far from any 
excuse for me to show off my motor ac- 
complishments in reaching an anchorage. 

Two bells (on the dishpan), and the call 
to soup was quickly heeded. For dessert 


we went ashore and sampled the Bridgeport 
brand of ice-cream soda. We laid in stores 
also. This would mean, ordinarily, a can 
of meat, a loaf of bread and a pie. But the 
steward’s idea of the appropriate fare for 
shipboard resulted in a sirloin steak, aspara- 
gus, lettuce, Parker House rolls, roquefort 
cheese, strawberries, creampuffs and choco- 
lates. A suggestion of mine that this was 
a rather unusual salt-water diet was met by 
the retort that I probably would dispose of 
my share of it, which, it must be confessed, 
proved to be too true. 

Sunday morning, but the Prowler was on 
her way before any church bell had a chance 
to awaken in us a slumbering sense of duty. 
A Paddy’s hurricane was raging, and after 
two or three drinks, H. P. was cajoled 
into helping us scud out of the harbor under 
bare poles. The hurricane’s fury having 
much abated an hour later, our accommo- 
dating friend was given the rest of the day 
off, and the sails were hoisted. 

After feeling her oats in so lively a man- 
ner the previous day, Prowler had sobered 
down again into a sedate and leisurely gait. 
She jogged along steadily, affording the 
crew plenty of opportunity to admire the 
view, which was spread charmingly on 
every hand. Although the chatt tried to en- 
tice our craft from the tenor of her way 
into one or another attractive little harbor, 
Prowler evidently had other plans in view. 
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“THE PROWLER FINALLY TOOK THE BIT IN HER TEETH” 


As the afternoon waned we began to sus- 
pect that the boat was making for Duck 
Island Roads, and just as the sun was bal- 
ancing on the upper edge of Connecticut 
the Prowler slid behind one of the duck’s 
sheltering wings. It was beyond doubt a 
wild duck. A duckling sloop or two 
snuggled close to the rocky shore, and two 
others roosted high on the duck’s scraggly 
back. The entire population, consisting of 
the bronzed light keeper and his wife, and 
half a dozen barking, capering dogs, turned 
out to greet us. 

“A Maine-built bo’t, ain’t she?” the cap- 
tain inquired, as we rowed up to the beach. 
“I thought so. Used to own that bo’t my- 
self—if ’twan’t her, ’twas her twin sister.” 

Having a meagre acquaintance with the 
Prowler’s past, we gave the captain the 
benefit of the doubt, as he seemed so pleased 
to recognize an old and tried friend. But 
a great blow was in store for us. Duck 
Island boasted no ice-cream-soda fountain. 
We bore up bravely under the deprivation, 
and were consoled with fresh hens’ egg 
and chicken lobsters—paradoxical products, 
considering the place. 

We had hard work to tear ourselves away 
in the morning, so fond seemed the Duck 
of our society, visitors being doubtless in- 
frequent at that season. But we felt that 
we really must be going, so got the engine 
to wrest the anchor from the detaining grip 
upon it. 

The wind and tide, too, evidently wanted 
us to stay there, judging from the 
progress we didn’t make against them; but 
the kicker again came to the rescue and 
pushed the Prowler along past Saybrook 
lights. Then the wind got ready to blow 


our way and sprang upon us so vigorously 
from the south that I thought a reef would 
be appropriate, and proceeded to act ac- 
cordingly. 

The mate was considerably disquieted by 
this manceuvre, accusing me of giving or- 
ders too technical for her to execute, and 
also took exception to the flappings and 
plungings indulged in by the Prowler. Ap- 
parently the mate had the idea that a boat 
hove to, was in a parlor state. She be- 
came nervous at any luffing or sail-shaking 
stunts, while, of course, under all circum- 
stances, I was as cool as a cucumber. The 
reef had a sobering effect on the boat, and 
we kept her off for Bartlett’s Reef lightship 
which loomed up ahead. 

The Prowler’s course was apparently ap- 
proved by chart and compass, but suddenly 
athwart her path appeared a streak which 
looked suspiciously like water breaking over 
something near the surface. It seemed 
quite surprising to run across Bartlett’s 
Reef at that particular place—at least it, 
no doubt, would have been surprising if we 
had found ourselves suddenly trying to run 
across it. Having no desire to do this, I 
jammed the tiller down. The breeze, how- 
ever, had maliciously dropped out again, 
and the Prowler was not at all spry about 
hieing away from what seemed an unhealthy 
neighborhood for her. 

I sprang below, and after hurriedly ex- 
ecuting every little movement, our mechani- 
cal friend made her get a move on, and do 
a discreet detour of the lightship, before 
desisting. Then it occurred to me that 
maybe, after all, we had been running away 
from a harmless tide-rip. 


“Oh! -Look over there! See what a 


pretty boat—and what a high one!” ex- 
claimed the mate. Gazing toward New 
London I saw a craft whose spread of can- 
vas could identify her as nothing less than 
a “cup” yacht—and our evening paper later 
proclaimed the arrival of the Vanitie in 
those parts. 

The Prowler seemed to feel ashamed of 
loafing along with a short sail in the pres- 
ence of this famous craft, and as I was just 
about to shake out, the erratic breeze rose 
up from behind Fisher’s Island and said, 
“Don’t be in a hurry.””. Down it swooped 
on the Prowler, now putting her lee rail 
awash, now letting her up for a breathing 
spell, and we were weary of this cat-and- 
mouse performance before the wind decided 
to let the quarry escape. The breeze finally 
made itself so very scarce that our little 
friend below got a job of towing us up into 
Stonington Harbor, the mate remarking 
that for one who would use a motor only 
semi-occasionally I would have to exercise 
some self-restraint in the near future to 
keep down the average. All jesting aside, 
however, there is no doubt that a little 
power now and then is relished by all sailor 
men. 

We took hardly time enough to roll the 
sail up decently, so anxious were we to get 
ashore for our favorite indulgence. On 
board, we had settled down after supper 
and dishwashing for a quiet game of Can- 
field. “Prayer meeting!” exclaimed the 
mate when a bell rang out on the evening 
silence, as if in rebuke of our unholy pur- 
suit. As the bell still tolled an hour or 
so later, the mate thought the congregation 
must be awfully slow in gathering. Going 
on deck to look at the stars, she cried, 
“Why, it’s all foggy!” 

“Yes,” I replied; “you’ve been getting 
your religious qualms from the fog bell.” 

As the bell was still ringing in the morn- 
ing we could not see our way clear to sailing 
around Point Judith, as per schedule. This 
enforced tarrying was just the opportunity 
for a housecleaning mania, which I had 
several times alarmfully observed slumber- 
ing in the mate, to break out in full force. 
There was no escape. 

The upheaval began. Lockers yielded up 
from hitherto unexplored depths new treas- 
ures, and objects not treasurable. In a 
short time the cabin was a chaos of bedding, 
oilskins, anchors, warps, spare lines, unac- 
countably snarled; dishes, oil stove, food, 
(assorted), oil, jugs, socks and many other 
more or less nautical appliances. As a 
seasoning for this marine salad, a sprinkling 
of our fourth lamp chimney was added, my 
head, as usual, having knocked it from the 
lamp as I delved around the mast. 

Justice compels me to admit that when 
order was finally restored the cabin seemed 
one-half larger than formerly. As an anti- 
dote, the ship’s company went on a voyage 
by trolley, and discovered Mystic, returning 
home in a good humor, and so to bed. 

Although the wind was mostly up and 
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down the mast, at an early hour we were 
prowling well beyond Watch Hill, as I had 
shamelessly started the motor the first thing. 
The fog had a hangover, but not enough 
to be objectionable; and notwithstanding 
our humorous experience with Bartlett’s 
Reef, the compass handed us the buoys 
with precision and despatch. 

The Prowler affected a swaggering gait, 
which showed that we were really getting 
out to sea, and a large fishing steamer, 
which loomed out of the mist and rolled 
past us, inspired the mate with the fear that 
she would roll entirely over—a fear ap- 
parently unshared by the yellow figures 
moving about her deck. As it breezed up 
a little we stopped the engine, and sailed. 
The audible silence, created by cessation of 
the machinery chugging, gave the dim line 
of white to the north a chance to send the 
ominous booming to our ears. 

Evidently the mate was enjoying the life 
on the bounding main, and finally, when 
we had just begun to pull Point Judith out 
of the mist, inquired when we were going 
to strike that long stretch of open water 
| had been talking about. Taking for 
granted that she knew from the symptoms, 
even if the horizon was invisible, that there 
were several thousand miles, more or less, 
yf water south of us, I had not considered 
it necessary to say, “Now we are on the 
ocean.” She seemed quite surprised, and 
of the opinion that Point Judith wasn’t 
such a terror after all. 

Soon the wind left us, while the main be- 
came even more bounding, and from lilting 
joyously along, the Prowler began to toss 
uneasily in a sphere of sultry grayness, in 
which the slatting of the sails, the surf’s 
muffled roar and the moaning of the whist- 
ling buoy made a disquieting commotion. 

There was something in the air which 
said that Old “P’int Jude” had no inten- 
tion of letting us get by without a reminder 
that she was still on the job. The mate 
seemed not quite so happy, and a towering 
bank of thunderous looking clouds now 





“IT’S GOING BACKWARDS—STOP IT!” 


discernible in the northwest impelled me to 
abandon a policy of watchful waiting and 
let the motor work while the weather was 
getting ready to do something. I took in 
the sails, excepting the jib, and turned 
Prowler’s head toward home. 

My thunderstorm petered out after all, 
the southerly wind having merely paused 
for a long, strong breath. The jib rounded 
out, and the seas very soon began to live 
up to their reputation. As the engine bur- 
bled and snorted busily, pulling us gradually 
away from a dingy sail which had come in 
from seaward ahead of us, I let her go 
as she was. 

Every time the Prowler rolled way down 
on the starboard side, over the exhaust 
opening, in some big hollow, I thought the 
motor would surely strangle, but it kept on 
gasping and sputtering. I think the mate 
wished she had reserved her opinion of 
Point Judith, when the extra big seas rose 


behind the Prowler as if about to swallow 
her up, and made her yaw and bury her 
nose more violently than usual. 

Castle Hill at last, and quieter water; and 
with anchor safely down in Newport Har- 
bor in mid-afternoon, the captain and crew 
were satisfied to call it a day’s work. 

Newport was next door to home, any- 
way. The run up the bay in the morning 
would be a mere bagatelle. I have often 
observed, however, that just at the end of 
some arduous performance you are apt to 
run against a snag. The Prowler didn’t 
exactly hit a snag, but a husky head wind 
and tide combination, which kept her back 
about as effectually. The farther north we 
got, the slower we went, until I indulged 
in the motor habit. 

For weeks I had pictured the proud 
moment when the Prowler, cynosure of all 
nautically inclined eyes, should sail majes- 
(Continued on page 325) 








Can a Boat Go Faster than the 
Wind ? 

On page 192 of April issue of YACHTING 
it is related that the absolute limit of speed 
of a yacht is the velocity of the wind. This 
statement is only accurate in case the yacht 
is headed dead before the wind. An ice- 
vacht travels across the wind many times 
faster than the velocity of the wind, and 
on a reach across the wind our inland rac- 
ing scows at times attain a speed surpris- 
ingly near the velocity of the wind. 

DoucLass VAN DYKE. 

The statement you quote of course ap- 
plied only to sailing yachts, as everyone 
knows that sailing across the wind an ice 
boat may travel much faster than the wind. 
The same does not hold true with sailing 
vachts of the displacement type, where there 
are many controlling factors to their speed, 


such as displacement, friction, various kinds 
of resistance, and the like. 

We don’t know of any authentic claims of 
sailing yachts having traveled faster than 
the wind, although many types may very 
nearly approach the speed of the wind on a 
reach, especially such types as you mention, 
which have very little displacement and 
friction. Often the breeze aloft is stronger 
and a boat may appear to go faster than the 
surface wind. 

If any of our readers have evidence to 
the contrary we should like to hear from 
them. 


Wheel for a 26-Footer 


I expect to install a 12-horsepower (Ker- 
math) engine and standard reverse gear 
in a standing cabin launch 26 feet overall 
and 7 feet beam. What size wheel would 


you advise? Would you recommend setting 
the engine on a level keel and using a univer- 
sal joint on the shaft? W. E. J. 

As your boat is fairly heavy, and taking 
the average engine revolutions at 800, you 
would need a three-bladed wheel of 16 
inches diameter by 18 inches or 19 inches 
pitch. I think that you will find that this 
will give you good results, unless your boat 
is unusually heavy. In regard to setting the 
engine level and using a universal joint, we 
do not believe you have much rake to your 
shaft and, therefore, with the engine onl 
slightly off level, there would not be sani 
to gain by using a universal joint. How- 
ever, if you want your engine level a uni- 
versal joint can be used satisfactorily with- 
out any appreciable loss. You want to see, 
however, that your engine bed is firm and 
well fastened, and vour engine bolted down 
thoroughly to the bed pieces. 





Displacement Without a Planimeter 


HEN getting out the lines for a 
W boat it is necessary to make two 
or three, sometimes more, calcu- 
lations for displacement and position of the 
center of buoyancy (C. B.) before the de- 
sired results are obtained. Simpson’s first 
rule is generally used for these calculations, 
and it is assumed that the reader is some- 
what familiar with it. 

For the uninitiated, the displacement of 
a vessel is the weight of water that she 
displaces. If we could get a cast of the 
vessel’s underwater body and fill it with 
water the weight of this water would be 
the displacement. The center of buoyancy 
is the geometric center of gravity of the 
underwater body. Simpson’s rule is a 
method of obtaining the area of a figure 
bounded by a straight line and a curve, or 
the volume between a plane surface and a 
curyed one. 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows: The 
load water line (L. W. L.), or underwater 
body, is divided into an even number of 
equal spaces. These dividing points are 
called stations, and the sections, as shown 
on the body plan, are drawn at these points. 
The stations are numbered, No. 1 usually 
being at one end of the load water line, 
usually forward. The cross-section areas 
in square feet of the underwater body at 
these stations are then put through Simp- 
son’s rule, as shown in the following dis- 
placement calculations of a. 30-foot run- 
about. 
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Referring to this displacement sheet : The 
areas at the ends, if any, are multiplied by 
I, even-numbered areas by 4, and odd-num- 
bered areas by 2. The sum of these prod- 
ucts or “functions” is then multiplied by 
1/3 the interval in feet between stations, 
which gives the volume reauired in cubic 
feet. This figure divided by 35 gives tons, 
or multiplied by 64, pounds, displacement. 
In practice the areas for only one side of 
the boat are used and the final result mul- 
tiplied by two. 

To obtain the center of buoyancy each 
frinction is multiplied bythe number of inter- 
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BALANCING THE MODEL SECTIONS TO FIND THE CENTER OF BUOYANCY. NOTE PIN AT NO. I SECTION 


vals between it and No. 1 station. The sum 
of these products or “moments” divided 
by the sum of the functions and the quo- 
tient multiplied by the interval in feet gives 
the distance in feet the center of buoyancy 
is from the No. 1 station at the forward 
end of the load water line. 

This is a quick and simple operation for 
the naval architect, as he reads the areas of 
the sections with a planimeter, an instru- 
ment for measuring the area of any plane 
figure; but for one without this instrument 
it is a long and tedious job. Each section 
must be divided into numerous geometrical 
figures, their areas calculated and combined, 
or numerous ordinates drawn, measured 
and put through some rule for obtaining 
areas of surfaces bounded partly by curves. 
This means a lot of work, and a mass of 
figures where errors are apt to creep in. 

Ordinates are lines drawn at regular in- 
tervals, on which lengths are measured for 
calculation. The stations mentioned above 
are ordinates. 

With a view to simplifying this work I 
will describe a method which is compara- 
tively simple and, if carefully done, fairly 
accurate; also being mostly mechanical, it 
involves much less chance of error. 


METHOD BY WEIGHT 


If the drawing is on heavy paper it will 
first be necessary to make a pencil tracing 
of the underwater body sections. Then, 
using carbon paper, transfer each section 
(one side of boat only) to a good grade of 
cardboard and cut them out carefully with 
a sharp knife. Something about 1/32-inch 
thick answers very nicely, but it is most 
essential that the material is of uniform 
thickness and density. These cardboard 
sections are next accurately weighed in 
grains or any convenient weight unit. Also 
cut from the same material a rectangular 
piece representing any number of square 
feet, to the proper scale, and weigh this. 
Divide this weight by the number of square 
feet in the piece to obtain the weight for 
one square foot. No doubt, very few have 
scales fine enough for this work, but any 
jeweler or apothecary will do it in a few 
minutes. 

Now arrange a displacement sheet, sub- 
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stituting weights for areas, and make the 
calculation in the usual way, except that 
the sum of the functions is divided by the 
weight obtained for one square foot of the 
cardboard before being multiplied by 1/3 
the interval. 

So far as I know, this idea is new, and 
to test the practicability and accuracy of 
the method I figured the displacement of 
the same 30-foot runabout. Working from 
a tracing, it took thirty-five minutes to 
transfer and cut out the sections. Weigh- 
ing by an apothecary took little time, so 
that three-quarters of an hour would be 
ample for the mechanical part and less than 
an hour would complete the whole job. The 
result is shown in the displacement sheet 
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It will be noted that this displacement is 
62 pounds more than given in sheet No. 1, 
which was figured from planimeter read- 
ings—a difference of about 1% per cent. 
I am quite safe in saying that in most cases 
the calculated weights of the boat are in 
greater error than this. Certainly for boats 
of this type, or any boat the amateur is 
likely to design, it is close enough, as it is 
only the weight of a small boy, and such a 
boat would carry from one to ten people. 

A still simpler method for displacement 
alone is as follows: Divide the total weight 

(Continued on page 324) 
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A 40- Footer for the 


whose plans and arrangement will 
bear careful study, is the Cero, 
built for Mr. W. P. Frost by the Luders 
Marine Construction Company, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., with the Bermuda race espe- 
cially in view. When it was announced at 
the New York Show that the Cruisette 
would make the Bermuda trip this year, 
and her skipper challenged any other power 
boat to a race, the challenge was taken up 
by Mr. Frost. 
In building the Cero the aim was to pro- 
duce not only the most seaworthy yet easily 


A N unusually interesting ocean racer, 
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driven hull, but also to get an interior layout 
that would, as far as possible, eliminate the 
discomforts and trying conditions that are 
usually had below in an ocean race on a 
boat of this size. 

To that end Cero was given good dis- 
placement, with generous draft, a deep 
forefoot, plenty of deadrise, yet easy fore 
and aft lines, so that she can be driven at 
her most efficient speed with moderate 
power. There will be no tendency for her 
head to fall off with the wind and sea on 
either bow, and she should ride to a sea 
anchor under a riding sail without any 
trouble. 

Her general dimensions are: Length, 39 
feet 11 inches; beam, 9 feet 4 inches, and 
draft, 3 feet 6 inches. 

Below decks the arrangement is ideal for 
an ocean trip. The engine room is in the 
after part of the cabin, separated by a water 
and gas-tight bulkhead from the living 
accommodations, with an entrance through 
a separate companionway opening on 
to the after deck, where it can be reached 
in any weather. This eliminates the fumes 
of the engine and the stink of gasolene in 
the cabin, which has been the experience 
of every racer that has ever gone to Ber- 





muda heretofore. The entrance to the 
living quarters is by a companionway on 
the starboard side placed at an angle of 
45 degrees with the side of the boat. It 
leads into a sort of vestibule, on one side 
of which is located the galley. This gives 
a good place to shed wet oil skins and pre- 
vents the carrying of the water into the 
living quarters. The galley is also amid- 
ships, where better ventilation is had and 
where it properly belongs, as everyone 
knows who has tried to cook in a seaway 
with the galley way up in the eyes of her. 
There is a large ice box in this compart- 
ment. Forward is a full-sized stateroom 
with a berth with a spring mattress on 
either side, two wardrobes and a large toilet 
room with folding wash basin and the usual 
fittings. Abaft the vestibule is a saloon with 
a transom on either side and a drop table 
which, when not in use, hinges back against 
the engine-room bulkhead. The table is 
reversible, so that on the under side can 
be fastened a track chart, where it is at 
all times handy and easy to use. This ar- 
rangement below makes it possible for the 
watch off duty to get sleep without being 
disturbed every time anyone comes below. 
The engine room has full headroom and 


is ventilated by half of the saloon sky-light 
and by two side ports, while the compan- 
ionway doors can be left open in any but 
the severest weather. The power is a 2- 
cylinder, 6” x 8”, 4-cycle Mianus engine 
which is rated at 16 horsepower, though it 
develops considerably more than this. She 
has a tank capacity for about 1,100 miles, 
the tanks being located under the after 
deck and in the fore peak under the cable 
locker. Fresh water is carried in tanks 
under the stateroom floor. Great attention 
was paid to the weights and to the tankage 
so as to avoid change of trim in the using 
up of either fuel or water. 

Under the rules of most offshore races 
a boat of this length is allowed but 200 
square feet of sail, and that amount is car- 
ried in jib and mainsail, the mast going 
right through to the keel and not being 
stepped in a socket on deck, as is the case 
in most power boats. 

It is a pity that the Cruisette has been 
withdrawn from the race and that there 
is not sufficient sporting blood among the 
owners Of other boats suitable for offshore 
cruising to enter in a contest of this kind. 
‘The Cero, however, will be seen in most of 
the other long-distance races of the season. 
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Plans of the Frigate Constitution 


T is not generally known that two of the most famous ves- 
sels that ever fought under the American flag, the Con- 
stitution and the Constellation, are still carried on the roll 


of the Navy to-day, one hundred and eighteen years after their 
launching. The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has collected a number of hitherto unpublished facts 
concerning their construction, which he presented at the last 
general mecting of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, together with reproductions of the lines of these 
famous frigates, and the other so-called 44-gun frigates of the 
period. The plans of one of these, the Constitution, endearingly 
known to every American as “Old Ironsides,” are reproduced 
herewith by permission. 

It was principally due to the depredations of the Barbary 
pirates shortly after the close of the Revolution, which all attempts 
to check through diplomatic channels failed, that led to the 
authorization by Congress of an appropriation with which to 
build four ships to carry 44 guns each and two ships to carry 
36 guns each. Joshua Humphreys, of Philadelphia, was author- 
ized to make calculations of material and prices and to get up 
detailed drawings for the vessels. The records show that Mr. 
Humphreys’ compensation was placed at $2,000 per year “in 
consideration of his incessant application to the public interest in 
adjusting the principles of the ships, drawing up draughts and 
making models, etc.” One of the ships was the Constitution, and 
she was built at Boston. Humphreys’ report gives her the fol- 
lowing dimensions: ; 

Length of gun deck from rabbet of stem to post, 174 feet 10% 
inches. 

Length of keel, 145 feet. 

Molded breadth of beam in the extreme part, 43 feet 6 inches. 

Height of wing transom above rabbet of the keel, 25 feet 8% 
inches. 

Height of lower-deck transom above rabbet of keel, 20 feet 
9 inches. 

Height between gun deck and lower deck, 6 feet 4 inches. 

While Humphreys was responsible for the design of the vessel, 
it is stated that Captain Thomas Truxton worked out the spars 
and sail plans, 

It was intended to make these ships the most powerful and, 
at the same time, the most useful of any in existence, and from 
the construction it was expected that “the commanders of them 
would have it in their power to engage or not any ship they 
may think proper; and no ship under a 64 now afloat but what 
must submit to them.” 

The ships were built by the Government under the supervision 
of a naval agent. Work on the Constitution started at Boston 
in 1794 and was continued with a number of interruptions until 
the fall of 1797, when she was launched on the 21st day of 
October. The records do not show when she was actually ready 
for sea, but on the 13th of August, 1798, she was ordered to 
patrol the coast 
under command 
of Captain 
Nicholson, on ac- 
count of our 
quasi- war with 
France. Her 
record and_ her 
principal victo- 
ries, which were 
the capture of the 
3ritish frigates 
Guerriere, Java, 
Cyane and Le- 
vant, during the 
next twenty 
years, are fami- 
liar to every 
school boy. 
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Yachting Monthly, we reproduce the 
plans of a 24-foot waterline one- 
design knockabout class for use on the Nor- 
folk Broads, from designs by Mr. Linton 
Hope, N.A., who has been particularly suc- 
cessful in small-boat designing. The boats 
are interesting in many ways, 
but chiefly by comparison with 
the knockabouts of the same size 

produced in this country. 
Local conditions on the Broads 
restricted the draft to 3% feet. 
As it was decided not to use a 
centerboard the boats were given 
a longer keel than usual in boats 
of this type. The general dimen- 
sions are: Length overall, 34 


F our English contemporary, The 


feet; waterline length, 24 feet; 
beam, 8 feet; draft, 3 feet 6 






































One-Design Knockabout Class 


inches ; sail area—mainsail, 419 square feet ; 
sail area jib, 124 square feet. The boats 
are wholesome, able-looking little craft with 
pleasing sheer and good fore and aft lines, 
though the sections are a little too round 
to suit the average American’s idea. 

Though intended primarily for racing, 
the boats have a snug cabin with fairly 
good sleeping accommodations for two. 
They will be raced with a crew of three 
men and are rated under the Boat Racing 
Association formula 22 3/10 feet, just about 
the size of our Class “R” boats on this side. 
According to The Yachtsman, this type 
of boat is very different from that produced 
under the International Rule, especially in 
displacement distribution. The latter rule 
has not succeeded in turning out desirable 
boats in the smaller sizes. 
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HE plans of a 6214-foot power cruiser 
for a Western yachtsman have just 
been completed by the New York 

Yacht, Launch & Engine Company, of Mor- 
ris Heights, N. Y., and-are reproduced 
herewith. The boat was designed for use 
on Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence River 
and is of the combination raised-deck and 
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A 62-Foot Power Cruiser for the Great Lakes 
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trunk-cabin type, with forward and after 
deck houses with glass side windows. 
Her principal dimensions are: Length 
overall, 6214 feet; waterline, 61 feet ; beam, 
13 feet, and draft, 3 feet 6 inches. There 
is an unusual amount of room in her for a 
boat of this size. She is laid out with the 
galley and saloon forward, the latter com- 
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partment having extension transoms on 
either side to form berths, while the backs 
swing up, making upper berths. Aft there 
is a large double stateroom, a single state- 





room and an after saloon which can also 
be used as a stateroom if desired. There 
is also a good-sized toilet room aft. The 
engine is amidships under the steering deck. 


The power will consist of a 6-cylinder, 
6% x 8%, 65 horsepower Twentieth Cen- 
tury motor. A pipe berth, wash basin, toilet 
and accommodations for the crew are in 
this compartment. 
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A 46-Foot Express Cruise 


HE accompanying plans are of a fast 
i twin-screw cruiser designed by 


Swasey, Raymond & Page, Inc., 
for Mr. Harold Wesson, of Springfield, 
Mass. This boat is of the new express 
cruiser type, which is becoming so popular, 
having very comfortable quarters below and 
on deck, and a speed of about 25 miles an 
hour. Notwithstanding the high power, 
boats of this type can be made seaworthy 
and can do a great deal of cruising in a 
limited length of time. 

The general dimensions of the 
shown here are as follows: 

Length overall, 46 feet; length waterline, 
45 feet 7 inches; beam, 8 feet 7% inches; 
draft, 1 foot 9% inches. 

Her cabin arrangements are well worked 


boat 
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out. Forward, under the raised deck, are 
quarters for the crew, with two pipe berths, 
toilet and folding wash bowl, and with a 
chain locker in the fore peak. 

Just abaft the forecastle bulkhead is a 
very convenient steering cockpit, or well, 
sunk deep into the boat, so that the operator 
will not be high in the air. This is pro- 
tected by a spray and wind shield and has 
steering wheel, binnacle, engine controls, 
gages, tachometers, etc., installed at the 
forward end, with a comfortable seat in the 
after part. Under this cockpit are the gaso- 
lene and compressed air tanks. 
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r with a Speed of 25 Miles 


Abaft the bridge is the engine room, 
which contains two Sterling 90-horsepower, 
high-speed, 6-cylinder motors, work bench, 
oil tanks and auxiliary machinery. The 
engine room is ventilated by a large stack 
and two cowl ventilators. It is separated 
from the rest of the boat by two steel water- 
and gas-tight bulkheads. 

Next come the galley and owner’s toilet 
rooms, which are unusually well arranged. 
Under the after part of the cabin trunk is 
a comfortable cabin for two persons, with 
clothes closets, book shelves, drawers, side- 
board, etc. There is over 6 feet of head 
room in the cabin and galley. 

In the stern is a large open cockpit with 
place for chairs, and a lazy-back seat. 
Under the cockpit there are three more 
gasolene tanks. The tanks are thus 
kept low and the pressure or vacuum 
system will be used, so that the weights 
may be in the bottom of the boat. 
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tunity should be taken to check up 

one’s position. Otherwise, if a fog 
shuts in suddenly your position will not be 
known exactly, as the information that a 
light is somewhere over to starboard from 
two to five miles distant is not very valu- 
able. Whenever possible, cross bearings of 
two objects should be taken. If these are 
plotted on the chart and due allowance 
made for any compass error an accurate 
position is obtained, the boat being at the 
point of intersection of the plotted lines. 


I running along the coast every oppor- 





Frequently, however, there is but one eb- 
ject in sight that can be properly identified 
on the chart and position must be fixed 
with reference to it. 

There are several methods of doing this. 
In certain cases a single bearing of this 
object will be of value, as there may be 
outlying dangers to be cleared by keeping 
a certain course, or keeping a lighthouse, 
for instance, within a certain bearing. For 
example, in Fig. 1, if the object A is kept 
N.W., or, at least, the bearing is not al- 
lowed to be to the northward of N.W., 
it is evident that the outlying shoals will 
be cleared. On the other hand, if A bears, 

\. 





Fig.J 


say, N.N.W., it might indicate a dangerous 
position. 

A single bearing, combined with a sound- 
ing (due allowance being made for the 
stage of the tide, if there is considerable 
range), will fix a vessel’s position approxi- 
mately. A single bearing with the distance 
from the object will also fix position; but 
this is risky, as estimating distances over 
the water is notoriously difficult and, at 
night, well nigh impossible. 

We come now to the methods of combin- 
ing two successive bearings of the same 
object with the distance run between the 
two observations. This distance must be 
accurately known or the results will suffer, 
and it must be the distance actually made 
good over the ground—that is, the distance 
run through the water corrected for cur- 
rent, tidal or otherwise. It may be ob- 


tained by the use of the patent log (cor- 
rected by running over known distances), 
or from the revolutions of the engine. This 
last method can be quite accurate if a proper 
progressive trial has been held—that is, if 
the boat has been run back and forth over 
a carefully measured course at a series of 


Position by Bearings of a Single Object 


BY CHARLES H. HALL 


different speeds, noting carefully the en- 
gine’s revolutions and the boat’s speed for 
each pair of runs. 

Bowditch gives tables—one for points 
and one for degrees—for finding the dis- 
tance from an object by this method; but 
this book, or even the “Useful Tables,” is 
not apt to be found on small craft, so we 
need not discuss it further. The general 
rule is that if we take a bearing on the 
bow and then run until the bearing (that 
is, until the angle between the object and 
the course) is doubled, the distance rurf in 





the interval will be the distance from the 
object at the time of the second bearing. 
Thus, in Fig. 2, at B the object A bears 
2% points on the bow; at C it bears 5 
points; the distance A C from the light 
equals B C, the distance run. 

It is usually more convenient to take the 
bearings regularly ; that is, instead of taking 
an odd number of points, as 234, 3%, or 
what not, to use certain specified points. 
Thus we have the two- and four-point 
bearing, in which the first bearing is two 
points on the bow and the second four 
points, and the more common case of the 
“bow and beam bearing.” In this the first 
bearing is 4 points on the bow and the 
second is taken when the object is abeam, 
as illustrated in Fig. 3. If for any reason 
it is not practicable to take the first bear- 
ing 4 points on the bow, it may be taken 
when the object is abeam, and the second 
one when it is 4 points abaft the beam. 





The distance run will then be the distance 
from the object when it was abeam. Thus 
in Fig. 3, with the course reversed, a beam 
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bearing is taken of A from C. At B, A 
bears 4 points abaft the beam, and B C, the 
distance run, is equal to A B, the distance 
when A was abeam. 

We are usually more interested in know- 
ing the distance of the mark when it is 
abeam, as this will be the nearest point to 
the course. Thus, in the two- and four- 
point bearing, seven-tenths of the distance 
run will be the distance of the object when 
abeam. If the first bearing is taken at 22% 
degrees and the second one at 26% degrees, 
seven-thirds of the distance run in the inter- 
val will be the distance from the object 
when it is abeam. This distance must be 
accurately taken, as any error will be multi- 
plied. One beauty of this method is that 
the change of bearing is only slightly over 
one-third of a point, so that the operation 
occupies only a short time. Another seven- 
thirds rule is to take the first bearing 2 
points forward of the beam and the second 
one abeam—seven-thirds of the distance 
run being the distance from’ the object on 
the second bearing. These are handy rules 
to memorize, and they need not be worked 
out here. They can be checked, if for- 
gotten, by referring to Tables 5 A and 5 B, 
3owditch. 

The 2614-degree rule is quite commonly 





used. In this the first bearing is taken 
26% degrees from the course and the sec- 
ond one 45 degrees. The distance run in 
the interval is the distance from the object 
when abeam. Thus, in Fig. 4, the first 
bearing of A is taken at B, when A is 26% 
degrees on the bow. The second at C, 
when 45 degrees. The distance run, BC, 
is equal to the distance AD. This method 
is useful, as there may be outlying dangers 
that must be cleared, and the least distance 
from shore is the point of interest. 
Bearings must be taken as accurately as 
possible. The old hand can squint over the 
compass and get a rough bearing, but it will 
not be an accurate one, and this is par- 
ticularly dangerous in close quarters. The 
best way is to use an azimuth instrument 
or azimuth circle, with which observations 
may be taken to half a degree accurately. 
Don’t forget to apply the deviation of 








A HARD FIGHT. 


the compass when plotting bearings, and 
don’t make the mistake of using the devia- 
tion proper to the bearing instead of that 
for the course: 


Answers to Seamanship Problems 


GREAT many answers were received 
to the problem on getting the sloop 
under way singlehanded, which ap- 

peared in the May issue. There were so 
many that we can print but a few of them 
here, confining ourselves to one on each 
general plan of action suggested. We are 
glad to see that all of the shellbacks are not 
dead yet. The “stunt” is described in the 
following cut: 








Yay 


/ 
i 
A is a 30 to 35-ft. sloop anchored as shown, where she 
swings between wind and tide, with only one man aboard. 
Weigh anchor, get sail on her and get out without fouling 
B. The shoal ahead of B prevents A crossing her bow. 


BACKING Out 


A should break out his anchor and drift 
back to a position on the other side of the 
channel, then let the anchor take hold again, 
giving only enough cable to prevent drag- 
ging. Next set the mainsail and ease the 
sheet if there is danger of fouling the 
bridge. Set jib, get the anchor and fill away 
on starboard tack, coming about imme- 


diately to clear B’s stern. If A can fill on 
port tack so much the better, but consider- 
ing the tide it would be difficult. 

PW. H. 


Use A KEDGE 


I should heave in on my anchor until the 
chain was up and down, then put a small 
kedge (I always carry one about ten 
pounds) about fifteen feet toward the 
bridge and about the same distance off- 
shore as’ my large anchor. I would then 
heave in on the kedge line until I had the 
wind on the port bow, and make the line 
fast on the port quarter. I would now 
break out my large anchor and heave it up, 
set the jib with a well-flowed sheet and 
haul up my kedge. When clear of B’s stern 
set the mainsail and haul her up on the 
wind. If the anchor was a small one and 
could be broken out by hand you could 
avoid the use of the kedge. 

If I had no small anchor I should pro- 
ceed in the following manner: It is evident 
that as the yacht is lying parallel to the 
bridge, should she drag her anchor she 
would drag parallel to the bridge. Taking 
advantage of this fact, I should break out 
my anchor and let her drift astern until 
clear of B, then give her a little more chain 
to hold her. I should then back my main- 
sail well out to starboard and haul my jib 
to port so as to get the wind on the port 
bow, then break out my anchor and sail on 
down the river. Mitton N. Price. 


SwIinc Sup BEFroreE GETTING ANCHOR 


The problem is along lines such as I 
would like to see more of in your magazine. 
Answer: Swing ship and anchor by stern; 
shorten up on rode as much as possible; 
set jib, break out anchor and then, I believe, 
one could easily work into a position where 
mainsail could be safely set. 
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ONE-DESIGN CLASs RACING ON HAMILTON HARBOR, ONT. 


May I ask how your man 
if he waked up some time 
had turned and found the wind blowing 
strong in the same direction as the tide? 

L. M. Watson. 

Answering your question, he would be 
into the bridge. A is supposed to have 
anchored only temporarily. 


would get out 
after the tide 


SWINGING TO Port UNDER JIB 


Have jib and mainsail ready to hoist; 
make main sheet fast as though yacht were 
close-hauled on the wind; make starboard 
jib sheet fast as though yacht were 
close-hauled on the port tack; haul in onj 
the anchor cable, but do not break the 
anchor out until the yacht has lost head- 
way; as she starts to make sternway, take 
the anchor on deck and hoist the jib; go 
aft and put the helm hard aport; as she 
loses sternway and gets the wind abeam, 
put the helm gradually to starboard; as she 
swings around and the jib jibes, leave the 
helm and get the mainsail on her. 

RicHarp B. TAyior. 

Doubt if there is room for this manceuvre 
under the conditions without danger of 
hitting bridge unless boat was cut away s0 
as to pivot on her heel before making much 
sternway. 


Backinc Heap ArouND 
Hoist mainsail; haul in, bringing her into 
the wind. Get mudhook aboard, up with 
jib or staysail, close-hauled to port. Let 
go main sheet. As her head swings haul 
in on main sheet, trim fore and aft, and 
clear away under B’s counter about two 
points into the wind, providing the wind 
just about overcomes the tide. 
Personally, this looks too much like 
physical culture. I’d start the “kicker.” 
C. F. Hopce. 
The difficulty in swinging ship or backing 
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her head around with the jib with mainsail 
set is that if she should make any stern- 
way in the direction the wind was blow- 
ing, she would be into the bridge. 

We believe the methods described by 
P. W. H. and Milton N. Price in backing 
out, and L. M. Watson in swinging ship, 
are the safest. 


Seamanship Problem for June 


In the seamanship problem this month, 
presume that boat A, coming up the dock, 
must make a landing alongside pier with 
stern to float, as shown in position B, with- 
out going alongside of or getting a line to 
float, where it is forbidden to land, the tide 
and wind being in the directions shown. 
How would you execute the manceuvre, 
(1) in a power boat with a right-handed 
wheel that prevents the boat turning to 
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starboard in backing, and (2) in a catboat 
that must be laid alongside the dock in the 
same position. 


New York to Portland Ocean 
Race for Power Boats 


Plans are being made for an ocean race 
for power boats from New York to Port- 
land, Me., all the way outside, to take the 
place of the Bermuda Race this year and 
to give one real long-distance ocean race 
for those that want something more than 
short runs on sheltered waters. The date 
of the start will probably be July 15, from 
Gravesend Bay, and the finish will be off 
the Portland Yacht Club, Portland, Me. 
The Portland Yacht Club will handle the 
finish. 

Boats——The race is open to any sea- 
worthy boats not over 60 feet overall 
length, or under 30 feet overall length, 
having engine and living accommodations 
housed in, and being equipped to enable 








AN OLD BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART OF CAPE COD, OF ABOUT 1717. THIS SHOWS THE CAPE AS AN ISLAND, 
THERE BEING A PASSAGE THROUGH TO.CAPE COD BAY AT NAUSET, THOUGH THE POSITION INDICATED IN THE 


CHART MAKES IT SEEM PROBABLE THAT THE PASSAGE WAS NEARER THE PRESENT CHATHAM. 


IT IS AN UN- 


USUALLY COMPLETE AND INTERESTING CHART OF THE PERIOD 


her to perform long-distance passages in 
open water. The cockpit, if any, must be 
watertight. 

Rating will be calculated under the 1915 
rules of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation and time allowance will be figured 
under the time allowance tables of the same 
association. The course proposed is outside 
of Long Island, Nantucket and Cape Cod, 
the total distance being 350 nautical miles, 
and boats must carry fuel for the entire 
distance and will not be allowed to replenish 
tanks on the way. 

Prizes—A suitable silver cup, or tro- 
phy, will be the first prize, and second 
and third prizes will be awarded if a suf- 
ficient number of boats start. The com- 


mittee is at work on the full conditions of 
the race, and they may be had by writing 
to YACHTING, 141 W. Thirty-sixth street, 
New York. 

This event bids fair to be the most im- 
portant long-distance race of the season, 
the course being a particularly good one, as 
it combines both offshore and pilot water 
navigation. 

The distance from Norton’s Point to 
Sankaty Head, Nantucket, is 200 nautical 
miles, and from here to Portland 150 miles. 
After the finish boats will have an oppor- 
tunity to cruise eastward along the Maine 
coast, the most beautiful cruising ground 
in this country, and the trip back can be 
made through the Cape Cod Canal. 





Hints for 


VW es at meals is quite as welcome. 


when cruising (especially on the 

smaller yachts) as anywhere else— 
in fact, more so, for it is harder to get. 
Simple cooking on any but the larger boats 
and on yachts with a paid chef is, perforce, 
a necessity. The galley equipment of the 
average vacht under 60 feet in length con- 
sists either of a small two-hole coal range, 
or one of the many varieties of blue-flame 
alcohol or kerosene stoves with either two 
or three burners, two being the most com- 
mon. Therefore, most of the cooking must 
be simple. 

A useful little device for saucepans for 
use in a cramped galley or on a small stove 
consists of three pans, each cut in the seg- 
ment of a circle, so that when the three are 
put together they occupy the same space as 
a single round saucepan or pot. 


For Making the Dishes Tasty 

Do not leave out the few little condiments 
wherewith you can vary the taste of com- 
mon articles and serve a new sauce or gravy 
or pudding now and then. Nothing pays 
better for its transportation than good 
brands of desiccated eggs and evaporated 
milk. Cooked in combination with other 


things, they add vastly to the number and 
savor of your dishes. 

Fresh milk on a cruise of over a week- 
end’s duration is usually out of the ques- 


tion, and evaporated brands are usually 
relied on. There are a number of good 
brands to be had. In coffee, especially, a 
good evaporated milk is equal to fresh 
cream, and it can always be carried with 
safety and will not sour. 


Coffee 

Speaking of coffee, care should be taken 
to see that it is properly kept on board the 
boat. Airtight tins should always be pro- 
vided, as the coffee must be ground before 
bringing it aboard, and the air must there- 
fore be kept from it if it is to retain its 
strength. There are a number of excellent 
brands of coffee on the market at present 
that come already ground, packed in tins of 
one-, two- and.five-pound capacity. Among 
those may be mentioned White House, 
Hotel Astor, Favorita, etc. A handy and 
useful coffee is now put up, concentrated in 
tabloid form in little cubes that are easy to 
carry and won’t spoil. One of these cubes 
dissolved in a cup of hot water makes a 
most delicious and well-flavored cup of cof- 
fee with the least amount of bother and no 
danger of getting the wrong proportions, 
which sometimes happens to the amateur 
chef. There is no excuse for poor coffee on 
a yacht to-day, however. Cocoa is also a 
pleasant morning drink, and can be used at 
other meals as well. It can be easily carried 
and kept. ; 

Soups 

When it comes to soups, there is nothing 
more nourishing and more easily prepared, 
or in which a greater variety can be had. 


THE HEART OF THE SHIP 


“You can stand a hard ship if the ‘tucker’ is good.” 


After a long, hard day’s sail or during a 
thrash to windward in heavy weather, when 
much cooking is out of the question, a hot 
bowl of soup with pilot bread makes a 
warming and filling meal. Practically every 
kind of soup can be had in the canned 
variety, both in large and small sizes, while 
soups can also be had in concentrated form. 
Don’t stick to the same old kinds, but vary 
the menus a little by trying Scotch broth, 
clam chowder, green turtle once in a while. 
Extract of beef compressed into tablet form 
and dissolved in hot water makes an ex- 
cellent beef soup or bouillon, while, with 
the many soup powders on the market a 
variety of heavy soups, such as split pea, 
etc., can be quickly made. 


Meats 

On a big cruiser with a large ice box 
fresh meat can be carried to last three days, 
but upon the smaller boats there is more 
difficulty, and after the first day or two of 
the cruise, when all of the steaks and chops 
are used up, recourse is usually had to 
canned meats. Among meats that can be 
recommended for lunch use are rolled 
tongues, which can be had in glass jars; 
corned beef, which can be sliced and then 
served either as sandwiches or with a plen- 
tiful application of French or German mus- 
tard, and the many brands of minced or 
deviled meats and chicken. Don’t forget 
that meats are always more tasty with some 
kind of a condiment, such as India relish, 
chutney, ketchup or one of the many sauces. 
Most owners don’t know that they can now 
buy corned beef hash put up in tins of from 
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half a pound to two pounds in weight and 
thus have a delicious breakfast or supper 
dish without the fuss and time taken in 
cooking potatoes and chopping them and the 
meat together. Another dish which makes 
a welcome addition to the table on a cruise 
is roast chicken, which is now put up whole, 
roasted in jelly, packed in tins. 


Washing It Down . 

There is nothing so much appreciated on 
board ships as drinks of the non-alcoholic 
variety to take the place of water. Most 
yachtsmen fight shy of the tank water, which 
is usually more or less shaken up and filled 
with sediment after a day’s run. Mineral 
water or ginger ale makes a good substitute. 
There are many brands of the former, such 
as White Rock, Apollinaris, Club Soda and 
the like, while Cliquot Club, C. & C. and 
Belfast are favorite brands of ginger ale. 
Grape juice and mineral water is also an 
excellent hot weather drink. 


To Top Off With 

Don’t forget that there are many occa- 
sions when a lot of nutriment must be had 
with a very simple menu. One of the most 
nourishing foods, which can be used as a 
dessert or between meals to stay the pangs 
of hunger, is chocolate. A liberal supply of 
sweet chocolate and cakes should always be 
carried. It will prove one of the most popu- 
lar of the “stores” in the pantry locker. 
Milk chocolate is especially good and tasty. 

A certain amount of sweets is always 
necessary, and for dessert there is a great 
variety of articles that do not require cook- 
ing. Fresh fruit can be carried, but on a 
long cruise it may not keep. 

Bartlett pears, canned in glass, make a 
very cooling and tasty fruit. Preserved 
cherries also make a good dessert, while, 
of course, peaches and most of the other 
fruits which are better known are usually 
carried in stock. Evaporated apples may 
be carried, so that made desserts which re- 
quire fruit may be put together. These 
apples stewed soft in plenty of water make 
an excellent sauce. Certain kinds of pud- 
dings may also be had in tins and are very 
welcome at the end of your dinner. Don’t 
overlook the value of dessert for at least 
one meal a day. Raisins, prunes, figs and 
dates are also a good thing to carry. They 
are very “easy to take,” supply the neces- 
sary sweetness, have lots of nourishment, 
and are good for the system where there 
is apt to be lack of physical exercise ashore. 

Get your larder stocked up well before 
you start with all the staples and only trust 
to the markets of the different ports you 
visit for the necessary fresh stuff—other- 
wise you can’t be sure of getting the brand 
you want, and may often have to put up 
with inferior articles, sometimes at an in- 
creased cost, when you might just as well 
have had the best by ordering from those 
that carry a full line of all the brands. 














Speejacks a Fast Boat 


The new high-speed runabout of Commodore 
A. Y. Gowen, of Cleveland Y. C., which was ex- 
hibited at the New York Motor Boat Show by 
her designers and builders, the Gas Engine & 
Power Company and Charles L. Seabury Com- 
pany, Consolidated, recently ran her trials on the 
Hudson River, during which she attained a speed 
of 25 miles an hour. While the boat is essen- 
tially a high-speed runabout, she has a standing 
roof with glass enclosure forward, while the 
cockpit is arranged with a number of cruising 
conveniences, such as toilet, sink, oil stove, wash 
basin, dining table aft and plenty of locker room. 
There are side curtains which make the cockpit 
weather proof, and the after seat can be used as 
a berth when desired. These features are some- 
thing of a new departure in a runabout. The 
boat is 50 feet long, 8 feet beam, and has a 
draft of 3 feet 3 inches. She is powered with a 
140-horsepower, six-cylinder Speedway motor in- 
stalled under a hinged hatch in the forward deck. 


Cup Defenders to Race 


Though there will be no race for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup this year, two of the sloops built for 
the defense of the cup, Resolute and Vanitie, will 
be put in commission and raced throughout the 
season. The Resolute will, as last vear, be sailed 
by Charles Francis Adams, 2d, while the Vanitie, 
which it is said has been loaned by her owner, 
Mr. A. S. Cochran, to Messrs. W. Butler Duncan 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, will be sailed princi- 
pally by Mr. Duncan. Chris Christensen, who 
had charge of Resolute’s crew last year, will be 


on the Vanitie in charge of the crew. Both boats 
are being put in first-class shape. 
American yachtsmen will be particularly 


pleased to see these two boats come together 
again, Many have felt that Vanitie did not show 
her true worth last year, due to the changes in 
skipper and crew, and some minor dissensions 
among the men, and have been anxious to see her 
in the hands of a first-class amateur. There is 
a saying that nothing succeeds like success, and 
this is particularly true of yacht racing. Starting 
wan a fresh crowd this year, without the dis- 

‘ouragement of a long string of defeats, the 
skignle and crew of the Vanitie ought to get 
more out of her than was done last year. Every- 
one wishes her the best of luck and whatever the 
outcome of the season’s racing between these two 
boats it is sure to prove a most interesting sea- 
son. 

The first race is scheduled for July 3, and they 
will race until the end of the New York Yacht 
‘ruise, the latter part of August. 


Opening of Columbia Y. C. 


_The regatta committee of the Columbia Yacht 
lub for the season of 1915 is as follows: Henry 





SPEEJACKS, THE NEW 





HIGH-SPEED 


Carr Pearson, chairman, Daniel B. Brinsmade, 
M.D., Thomas Farmer, Jr., Charles H. Moore, 
Charles F. Muller. Measurer, Prof. O. C. Gun- 
ther, Stevens Institute. 

The program of races for the season as adopted 
at a recent meeting of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

June 5.—Opening regatta. 
any recognized club. 

Class I. Open boats. 

Class II. Displacement races. 

Class III. Hydroplanes. 

Class IV. Cruisers. 

Class V. Express cruisers. 

July 17.—Long distance cruiser race to Strat- 
ford Shoal Light and return. Distance about 113 
nautical miles. A sanctioned race under A. P. 
B. A. Open to cruisers enrolled in any recog- 
nized club. 


Open to boats of 


United States Power Squadron Plans 


The official review and inspection of.the Hud- 
son River Power Squadron by Chief Comman- 
der Roger Upton, of Boston, is scheduled to take 
place on May 30 and 31 off Croton Point, on the 
Hudson. At least 100 members of the squadron 
are expected to have their power boats there at 
the time. 

The Hudson River Squadron will rendezvous 
in Manhasset Bay on July 31 and then cruise to 
the eastward, making New Haven, New London 
and Newport the ports of call, and all other 
squadrons are invited to join this run. 

All who fly the U. S. P. S. ensign must attend 
at least three drills each year or forfeit their cer- 
tificates unless they be excused from attendance 
by the local commander. Efficiency in squadron 
maneuvers includes attendance (numerically), 
condition of craft and equipment and skill in an- 
swering signals. Chief Commander Upton has 
offered prizes for the squadrons making the most 
creditable showings. 


New Coast Survey Vessel 

The well-known twin screw steam yacht Isis, 
recently purchased by the Government for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, will replace the fifty- 
year-old Endeavor, condemned as unsafe and un- 
fit for surveying duty. The Isis is considered 
one of the finest. and most complete vessels of 
her type ever built in this country. She is of 
extra strong construction and in remarkably fine 
condition, according to the reports of the inspec- 
tors of both the American Bureau of Shipping 
and the United States Steamboat Inspection Ser- 
vice. The nautical surveying officers of the Sur- 
vey report that she can be readily adapted to the 
needs of their service at a moderate cost. Her 
overall length is 200 feet and she can steam 12 
knots per hour. 
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RUNABOUT OF COMMODORE A, 








Y. GOWEN 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Stuyvesant Y. C. 


The Stuyvesant Yacht Club celebrated recently 
its twenty-fifth anniversary with a banquet. 
About 150 members and guests attended the af- 
fair, which proved a great success. Among those 
present were Park Commissioner Thomas W. 
Whittle, Assembiyman Philip J. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the Waterway League of New York and 
Long Island, Mr. William S. Boyd, Mr. Ernest 
W. Bradbury, Mr. Joe Krause, Mr. Peter Barry 
and Commodore Caesar of the Metropolitan. 


Long Island Sound Motor Boat Association 


The newly formed Long Island Sound Motor 
Roat Association, a local section of the American 
Power Boat Association, which has been formed 
this spring, has plans under way that insure a 
very active season for Long Island Sound. The 
following clubs are already members of the As- 
sociation: The New Rochelle Y. C., Huguenot 
Y. C., the Knickerbocker Y. C., the Harlem Y. C., 
the Stamford Y. C., Port Washington Y. C., the 
Motor Boat Club of America and the New York 
Athletic Club. Every club on Long Island Sound 
between Hell Gate and New London that is a 
member of the A. P. B. A. is eligible for mem- 
bership. No additional dues for membership in 
the Association are exacted, the A. P. B. A. re- 
mitting to the local section one-half of the dues 
already paid by the local club for their A. P. 
B. A. membership. 

Marblehead and Gold Cup Races 


The Association already has under discussion 
the revival of the Marblehead Race, which will 
probably be run from Marblehead to Port Wash- 
ington, so as to finish on the dates selected for 
the Gold Challenge Cup Races, on Manhasset 
Bay, July 29 to 31. It is possible that the new 
organization will also have the handling of the 
Gold Challenge Cup event, which is expected to 
bring together the biggest fleet of starters that 
this race has ever seen. Steps are also being 
taken to have the National Carnival held under 
the auspices of the Association. The deeds of gift 
governing these perpetual challenge trophies 
have been changed so as to make them fit more 
adequately the present type of boats in the 
various classes. 

Many Yachts Change Hands 


The following sales and charters of yachts and 
motor boats have been reported by Messrs. Gie- 
low & Orr, of New York City: 

The 45-foot bridge deck cruiser Alura. for Lila 
M. Bullock to Dr. C. D. Owen, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. ; the 67-foot auxiliary schooner yacht Wen- 
dameen, Mr. Chester W.. Bliss, to Robert A. 
Uihlein, Milwaukee, Wis.; the 35-foot express 


cruiser I Curez, Mr. C. Fox to Mr. R. D. Ben- 

son; the auxiliary schooner Margaret, Commo- 

dore Philip H. Johnston’ sold to Mr. J. J. Corkill 
(Continued on page 318) 





Cruisette With- 
draws from the 
Bermuda Race 


The following letter 
has been received from 
Mr. W. P. Frost, who 
built the ocean racer 
Cero especially for the Bermuda Race of 
this year: 


“STAMFORD, CoNN., May 10, 1915. 
“To the Epiror or YACHTING: 


“During the Motor Boat Show there was 
so much publicity given the ‘challenge’ that 
Captain T. F. Day made to race the Cruis- 
ette against all comers to Bermuda that I 
commissioned Mr. Luders to design a boat 
to take up that challenge. Now that the 
boat is ready for launching I am informed 
that the builders of the Cruisette have with- 
drawn her from the race. This unsports- 
manlike action has left me with an expen- 
sive ocean racer on my hands and no one 
to race against. 

“T am writing in the hope that you will 
be good enough, in the interest of ocean 
racing, to make some comment in YACHT- 
ING about this eleventh-hour withdrawal. 

“Captain Day has said so much about 
ocean racing in his publication, and about 
the people who enter their boats and never 
start, that I am surprised that he has 
allowed the ‘bluff’ to be called. It looks as 
if the Cruisette and her captain needed the 
free advertising that they received, and that 
no other entrant was expected. 

“No reason has been given for the race 
being called off, and I am disgusted that 
after so much talk about the challenge, and 
after my boat is ready for the water, that 
they back down. Such actions, more than 
anything else, tend to kill ocean racing. 

“T am, Yours very truly, 

“(Sgd.) W. P. Frost.” 

The facts of the case are set forth in 
this letter. When Mr. T. F. Day announced 
at the New York Show that he would take 
the Cruisette to Bermuda he stated that he 
would like to race down in order to revive, 
if possible, this ocean classic that has done so 


much to popularize long-distance racing and 
for the development of the power cruiser. 
When. Mr. Frost took up the challenge a 
committee was appointed, conditions for 
the race drawn up, the date fixed to suit 
the convenience of the Cruisette’s crew and, 
‘on the assurance that she would positively 
start, Mr. Frost went ahead to build. No 
reason has been given for the withdrawal 
of the Cruisette. The last flagrant example 
of this kind was in the Bermuda. Race of 
1912, when a great many entries were re- 
ceived and the promoters spent a good deal 
of money making the necessary arrange- 
ments. When the day of the race arrived 
only two boats came to the line to start and 
the owners that backed out were scored un- 
mercifully by the press and by everyone 
interested in the event. 

There is no charge of bad faith on the part 
of the skipper of the Cruisette. He is not 
the owner of the boat, and everyone knows 
his achievements too well to believe that 
the boat was withdrawn on his representa- 
tions. But we do believe that this is the 
sort of thing that has killed ocean racing, 
and not the fact that “landlubbers and 
others” have drawn up the conditions and 
laid out the courses, as has been imputed. 
It is never hard to get a crew to go off- 
shore; the trouble is to get an owner with 
the stomach to lend his boat. Mr. Frost 
is still anxious to race to Bermuda. Is 
there any power-boat owner that has 
enough sporting blood or interest in pre- 


? 


serving the race to make the trip this year: 
If so, the starting date will be postponed 


until the middle of June, if necessary, to 
accommodate him. 


Questions such as that of 
the sinking of the Lusitania 
and those involving inter- 
national policies and laws 
are outside of the province of a magazine 
devoted to purely yachting matters. Yet 
the wanton sinking of the giant Cunarder 
is fraught with such far-reaching conse- 
quences, that bid fair to affect the sport of 
yachting in this country, that we may be 
pardoned for touching on the matter in 
these columns. The conduct of the war on 
the sea, where one of the nations involved 
has so flagrantly disregarded international 
law and the rules laid down for civilized 
warfare—chief of which is that war is made 
only on the armed forces of the enemy— 
that it is time for all the neutral nations 
of the world to rise in moral indignation 
and protest. Germany’s actions may be 
likened to the man who enters a race and 
does not sail it in accordance with the pre- 
scribed rules of the contest. It isn’t long 
before such a man is shunned and ostra- 
cised by true sportsmen. 

It is sincerely hoped that the present 
crisis will be safely passed. If it is not it 
will have a marked effect on the forthcom- 
ing yachting season. Both in England and 
in Canada, the two principal yachting coun- 
tries of the Allies, the members of the yacht 
clubs have responded nobly to the call and 
have done their share towards the preserva- 
tion of their country. We do not believe 
that there will be any call for American 
yachtsmen to make the same sacrifice. But 
if there is, we feel sure that the spirit that 
makes a man follow the sea for his pleasure 
is the kind of spirit that will make him an 
asset to his country, and that the special 
knowledge which he has acquired through 
this sport will make him peculiarly useful in 
time of a great national necessity. 


Violating 
International 
Law 


The War’s Toll of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 


HE present European war has taken 
its toll of Canadian yachtsmen and 


the list of casualties of the First 
Canadian Contingent that comes from 
France and Belgium contains the names of 
many who are well known in the United 
States also. One hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
alone were with the First Canadian Contin- 
gent and twenty-one have already been re- 
ported as killed, wounded or missing. 
Among the killed are W. L. Lockhart Gor- 


don, Major G. M. Higinbotham (died), W. 


D. P. Jarvis, A. D. Kirkpatrick, Gerald 
Muntz, F. R. Medland, G. C. Ryerson and 
Trumbull Warren. The missing include D. 
Allan, G. M. Alexander, Hugh Barwick, 
A. E. Kirkpatrick, Gavin Langmuir, L. S. 
Morrison and F. J. Smith. Major Higin- 
botham, as has been said before, was a mem- 
ber of the Patricia’s crew in the races off 
Chicago in 1912 and was a judge during the 
last Manhasset Bay Cup Race. Lieut W. 
D. P. Jarvis is “Bill” Jarvis, son of A2mel- 
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ius, Canada’s famous skipper. As skipper 
of the Class “R” boat Swamba, “Bill” Jarvis 
twice won the George Cup, sailing against 
some of the best skippers on Lake Ontario. 
He later sailed the famous Seneca after she 
has been purchased from Rochester, and he 
was still her owner at the time of his death. 
Leslie Gordon, who was mainsheet man on 
the Swamba during one of the George Cup 
races, has also been killed at the front. The 
stuff that makes daring sailors also makes 
for daring soldiers. 
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The club went into commission on May 22 with 
a beefsteak for the opening night, to which the 
ladies were invited. The dinner was followed by 
an entertainment and dancing. The ensign, club 
burgee and Commodore’s pennant were mast- 
headed in the afternoon, the harbor being well 
filled with boats. 


From every indication there will be as big a 
fleet of the New Rochelle Yacht Club this year 
as there has been in the past two years, and de- 
sirable moorings will be at a premium. Some of 
the older boats that have made up the club fleet 
in the past have been sold, but there are a num- 
ber of new ones to take their places. Among 
those that will be missed may be mentioned J. P. 
Donovan’s yawl Scud, which has been sold to 
Morgan Colt, Jr.; the power-boat Alura, which 
Mrs. Bullock has sold and which will be taken 
to the Great Lakes by her new owner, who hails 
from Grand Rapids, Mich.; while B. R. Stod- 
dard’s Amada has been chartered and will not be 
used by ‘‘Rush” this season, as the farm up the 
Hudson will probably keep him pretty well oc- 
cupied in trying to get a big enough crop to show 
a profit. To offset these losses, R. W. J. Kingan 
has bought the 60-foot overall schooner Beloved 
Vagabond, to take the place of his Carmita, while 
the racing sloop Rohilla will be back in the club, 
her owner, H. J. Diem, having been elected to 
membership at a recent meeting. “Willie” King 
has sold his Eidas and is on a still hunt for an- 
other cruiser. 


The entertainment committee announces that 


there will be dancing every Wednesday night dur- 
ing the summer, but that the Saturday night 


IT’S SUMMER TIME AGAIN AT THE NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB 


dances will be cut out, as most of the members 
are off cruising over the week-end. 

Bathing facilities on the Island are to be en- 
larged, and it is planned to build a number of 
bathing houses in the old clubhouse for the con- 
venience of members. These will be available 
for the ladies at certain hours of the day. As 
usual, “Si” Seymour will be the architect, and 
the scheme allows great scope for the display of 
his artistic talents. 


H. M. Betts, commodore of the launch fleet, 
has had troubles of his own, but assures every- 
one of first-class service from the opening day, 
all of the boats and engines being in good shape, 
while two of the power plants are new. 

The New York 30-footer Okee is still flying 
the broad pennant of Commodore Mahlstedt. 
Everybody in the club expects her to again clean 
up in her class this summer. 

There is some sentiment in the club looking 
towards the formation of a power squadron. It 
takes ten owners to form a squadron in a club. 
The power-squadron movement is growing, and 
Commodore Givan and a number of the other ac- 
tive power-boat owners believe that the forma- 
tion of a squadron would do a great deal for the 
power-boat men in the club. It is probable that 
a meeting of the power-boat owners will be 
called shortly to discuss the matter. 

The Lloyd’s Harbor Club will dine at the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club on the night of the 28th, 
and at midnight will start on their annual nicht 
race for Lloyd’s Harbor. It takes considerable 
streneth of mind to break away from the hos- 
pitalities of the clubhouse at that hour to race to 


Chicago Yacht Club Getting 


On April 22 a luncheon was given at New York 
by Commodore J. O. Heyworth to a number of 
representative Western and Eastern yachtsmen, 
at which the matter of an East-West trophy, to 
encourage competition between the Great Lakes 
and. the Atlantic seaboard, was brought up. The 
Chicago Yacht Club definitely offered such a 
trophy and suggested that it should not be tied 
up to any special class but could be raced for 
in any one of several designated classes as senti- 
ment might demand. For instance, while the “P” 
class is very popular now, it might not be a few 
years hence, and the idea was to have the condi- 
tions so elastic as to allow the trophy to be raced 
tor by whatever class was popular on the Lakes 
or coast at the time of the challenge. Commo- 


dores Lydon and Sheldon Clark were present, as 
well as W. Butler Duncan, Commodore W. H. 
Childs, Addison Hanan, and a number of other 
well-known Eastern yachtsmen. 

While no formal challenge was received in the 
“P” class this year, Mr. Hanan and Commodore 


Childs intimated that they would send out the 
Josephine, or possibly a new boat to be built, to 
race the Valiant, provided satisfactory transpor- 
tation arrangements could be made, and that they 
could get a skipper and crew for their boat. Mr. 
Hanan felt that he must decline to sail the boat 
himself on account of his health. This looks as 
if there would surely be a race off Chicago this 
summer. Dates were not definitely fixed, but it 
was suggested that early in September would be 
the most suitable time. 

There is also a possibility of a challenge for 
the Manhasset Bay Cup at the same time. Some 
of the Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen still are 
anxious for this trophy, and it is hoped that a 
challenge will be received from them before the 
season opens. 

The Mackinac race has been definitely fixed for 
July 17, the start being at 3 P. M. It is expected 
that Dr. Baum will have his schooner Amorita 
in commission. If so, she will probably have as 
a competitor a new schooner owned in the club, 
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Lloyd's, but the Lammihounders never flinch at 
such a doleful prospect as that. 

The trap-shooting team has disbanded for the 
season, after winning about all there was to win 
in the way of local championships. 

The sloop Io, which raked every port on the 
Sound when “Charley” Marsland was her skipper, 
will soon leave for foreign parts. Ex-Commo- 
dore H. H. Moulton, who now is the proud owner 
of her, will sail her to Providence, R. I. (as- 
sisted by her ex-skipper and Club’s legal adviser, 
W. P. Jeffreys), where she will be most of the 
summer. 

The regatta committee announces the follow- 
ing racing schedule: 

June 12.—Annual regatta. 

July 10.—Stratford Shoal race for sail boats, 

Aug. 14.—Special motor boat race. 

Aug. 28.—Summer regatta. 

Sept. 4.—Squadron run to Lloyd’s Harbor. 

Sept. 8.—Special motor boat race. 


The chairman of the regatta committee, Mr. 
George Malloy, has been hard at work on a new 
racing circular, which will be a great im»rove- 
ment over any heretofore used on the Sound. 
The various classes will be grouped in divisions, 
each division being designated by a number, which 
is expected to simplify the starts for the racing 
skipper and will enable him to tell at a glance 
when his start comes in relation to the other 
classes. 


Commodore Mahlstedt has appointed G. P. 
Granbery, of the Anita, fleet captain; Rev. W. E. 
Stevens, fleet chaplain, and Dr. J. S. Fuchsius, 
fleet surgeon. 


Busy 


the Margaret, recently bought on the Atlantic 
Coast by J. J. Corkill, and now on her way to 
Chicago. The Margaret was designed by Arthur 
Binney and built by Lawley, is 93-feet overall 
length, 9 feet 6 inches draft, and has a four- 
cylinder gasolene engine as auxiliary power. 
“Tommy” Atkins began the season on April 22, 
when he started with the big schooner Fiorgyn 
from Chicago on her trip to San Francisco, where 
her owner, Mr. Thomas Thorkildson, of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, is a resident. April 22 is 
pretty early for sailing for pleasure on Lake 
Michigan, but the big schooner made the run 
to Mackinac in 44 hours, a dense fog prevailing 
for practically the entire trip. She arrived at 
Detroit at 1.30 P. M. on April 27, four days and 
twenty hours from Chicago. The fleet captain of 
the Chicago Yacht Club had to leave her at this 


point. Since then she has passed Montreal and 
is well on her way to Frisco. She will go down 
the Atlantic Coast and through the Panama 
Canai, 








Harlem Yacht Club News 


The club went into commission Saturday, 
May 15. Clubhouse and grounds were gay with 
bunting, and pennants whipped briskly in\the fresh 
breeze. The fleet afloat was dressed in holiday 
attire. As the gun gave the signal for the raising 
of the club burgee, “cheer ship” was the order. 
It was an enthusiastic opening day. In the even- 
ing followed the annual opening beefsteak party. 
This affair was more than well attended. The 
beefsteak parties of the Harlem Yacht Club are 
too well known to need description. Sufficient to 
say that this was a record breaker. A program 
of novel entertainment, good fellowship and all 
the essentials of a real “party” made a big night. 
The best words in which to describe the affair are 
to say that it began early and ended at 
(deleted by the censor). 

Extensive improvements are under way. A 
corps of earnest-looking workmen have made a 
determined move on the.eclubhouse, and under the 
skilled direction of the house committee are trans- 
forming the interior and exterior of the building. 
The grounds and roadway are also receiving at- 
tention. Without doubt, as soon as alterations are 
completed (business going on as usual inside), the 
change will make the clubhouse more attractive 
than ever. 


Now that the boats have taken to the water, the 
tennis courts will be put in shape immediately 
and one can be assured of a little real tennis for 
the summer. This is a popular game at the club, 
and efforts are being made to have the courts as 
perfect as possible. 

There is some talk of an automobile shed, but 
whether this will ever come out of the region of 
rumor is largely up to the plutocrats who main- 
tain cars in these war days. The spar shed for- 
merly has been used for this, but the number of 
cars that weekend at the club has grown to such 
proportions that it is impossible to house more 
than a small part of the cars in the shed. How- 
ever, if the car owners get together and submit 
some practical suggestions there is no reason but 
that something may be done. 

Regarding launch service, that will have to lay 
over to another season. As a matter of fact, 
most members possess motor “dinks,” so at 
present’ there is no real necessity of installing an 
expensive launch service, desirable as it is. 

Those members who wish to compete in the Bay 
Races this summer are requested to send in their 
entries to Chairman Tucker of the regatta com- 
mittee. In any event, get in touch with him, as 
there are some details to be decided upon in con- 
nection with the races that he would like to talk 
over with the racing captains before coming to a 


SABRINA, FLAGSHIP OF VICE-COMMODORE F. E. 
FRIEDRICHS, HARLEM YACHT CLUB 


decision. There will be four Bay races and the 
Jarchow race. They will probably be sailed on 
Sundays. The boats will be raced in two classes 
instead of one, as heretofore. The races will, with 
the exception of the Jarchow Cup race, be a se- 


_Ties, prizes to be awarded the winner of the se- 


ries On a point system similar to that used by the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. To make the series a 
success it is necessary to get as many entries as 
possible for each of the races. Formerly all of 
the smaller boats have given more than satisfac- 
tory support to the races, but the bigger yacht 
owners have shown a decided lack of interest. 
The excuse has been chiefly that there is not 
enough water in the bay for the deep boats, but 
that is not a fact. The Bay races are set for 
high tide, and at full water there is depth enough 
for any of the boats in the fleet. Another ex- 
cuse has been that the short course twice around 
makes too much work in the handling of the 
boats. That excuse reflects upon the sporting 
blood of the one who offers it. Frequent setting 
of sails, changing of courses and rounding of 
marks adds zest to the game and gives an added 
incentive to an alert crew and an active-minded 
skipper. 

With a special class for the big fellows it is up 
to them to fill it. Those who are content to swing 
at their moorings will not be doing their duty by 
the club. It is hoped that the first class will be 
as popular as the second. With two good racing 
classes, consistently fighting it out all summer, 
some good sport can be anticipated. 


Talking about racing, how about a special race 
between the Buzzard’s Bay Zingara and the 
Wahtawah? Neither boat has shown supremacy 
over the other. Captain Fred Newton and Cap- 
tain Frank Mulfeld are both experienced skippers, 
with good crews. A race between the sister ships 
would be something worth while. 

The annual open regatta of the Harlem Yacht 
Club will be held Decoration Day. It has also 
been decided to hold a Stratford Shoal race for 
sail and power boats later on in the season. 

To enter the Jarchow race in September, a con- 
dition is imposed that all entrants shall have en- 
tered and finished in the open ragatta of the club 
on Decoration Day. 

The first boat to raise sail in the bay was John 
Lalor’s “Q” class Dixie. The Dixie, from her 
performance, seems to be a “slippery” boat. 

“Ed” Lang is going after the championship of 
the New York “thirty” class. The Banzai. with a 
new suit of sails cut in “Bill” Griffin’s best style, 
ought to be up in the front of the class this sea- 
son. 

The Peg will be moored in Hempstead Harbor, 
off Sea Cliff, this season, Henry T. Hornidge havy- 
ing taken a summer home in that “burg.” 

Mr. Bill Rice, the oldest inhab. of C. Is., was 
there on opening day. He stumped his cane, he 
did. “Crumbs,” said he, “I feel as good as ever 
I did in the old sandbagger days.” 

George Jarchow is expected to bring a 65-foot 
motor boat to the club. Negotiations have been in 
the air for some time. They are still there. 

Several new members were added to the roster 
at the last meeting. The membership is now 
near the limit. 

Some applications for junior memberships have 
been received. The candidates will be proposed \ 
at the next meeting. 

“Rudy” and “Joe” helped largely in the vaude- 
ville entertainment at the club “beefsteak.” Some 
hand they received. 

“Jack” Delaney is a speed demon on a motor 
cycle. Look for him at the motordrome at 
Brighton Beach this summer (adv.). 

“Bob” Haydock has been a busy scraper (not 
scrapper—ed.) for the past two months. “Next 
year |’ll paint the blamed boat,” he said. 

Will somebody buy new records for the phono- 
graph? Some of these are as old as the horse 
Carew used to ride in the Park. 


George Acker’s bug-boat, the Kissing Bug, has 
been launched. 


Yachting News, Portland Yacht Club 


miral Peary, who attended our annual banquet, 
“Congratulations to such a live organization and 


The season is beginning to shape up, the club- 
house has undergone its annual repairing, a new 
coat of paint adorns it, and by the time of its go- 
ing into commission, May 30, it will fairly shine. 
Many of the boats lay at their moorings, and each 
day sees a new addition to the already good-sized 
fleet. Much can be promised from the motor- 
boat men this season; enthusiasm runs high, and 
at the meetings held during the month plans were 
perfected for drills and runs which will occupy 
pretty much all summer. . 

Several invitations from resorts asking that the 
fleet visit them sometime during the summer 
months have been received, and the secretary has 
been instructed to accept some of them, one of the 
most promising places being Sebasco. All possible 
land accommodations may be had, and to cap the 
climax an offer to fish a private preserve for red- 
spots and salmon has been extended. Many of 
the motor-boat owners are disciples of Ike Wal- 
ton, and will no doubt stow away their fishing 
tackle on this particular trip. 

Much ‘to the regret of the members, Commander 
Day has sold his Davy Jones IT, thus necessitating 
his resignation as Rear-Commodore of the Port- 
land Yacht Club and Commander of the Power 
Squadron. Mr. Day’s time is so occupied in writ- 


ing serials and a new novel, that during the next 
few months his whole attention will have to be 
given his work. He says, however, he’s coming 
back to the game strong in 1916. 

Mr. Walter T. Camp, for several years pay- 
master in the United States navy, has been elected 
to Mr. Day’s position, and as he is an enthusiastic 
motor-boat man he will be an able successor. Mr. 
Camp has already organized his squadron and has 
made it plain to the members that he, with their 
assistance, will do things. He simply asks for co- 
operation, and as he will get the hearty support 
of every member there is no question but the sum- 
mer months will develon one of the best local 
squadrons belonging to the United States Power 
Squadrons. 

The City of Rockland, Me., has established a 
landing, and through the courtesy of Mr. South- 
ard, chairman of the landing committee, a cordial 
invitation has been received by the club to use it. 
- —— is extended to all members of the 
club. 

The club’s membership is now limited to 450 
active members. It’s but a question of a few 
months before there will be a waiting list, as 
there are now some over four hundred members. 

The following telegram was received from Ad- 
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to the best Commodore.” The Admiral made the 
trip from Washington purposely to attend our 
banquet, and on account of pressing business was 
obliged to return the following morning, taking 
a train at 5 A. M. His action shows plainly the 
lovalty of our members. 

There is a fair prospect of an ocean race, ter- 
minating at Portland. The start of such a race 
will undoubtedly be from Philadelphia or New 
York. Ata recent meeting of the club it voted 
to do everything in its power to care for this end, 
the finish of the race. 

The annual cruise will take place about the mid- 
dle of July, or upon the arrival of the Boston 
Yacht Club, who will this year cruise to the east- 
ward. The Boston Yacht Club has invited the 
Portland Yacht Club to join with them, and the 
invitation has been accepted with pleasure. These 
joint runs in the past have occasioned not only 
royal good times but have cemented the already 
solid friendship existing between the two orgaf- 
izations. The itinerary of the cruise will be an- 
nounced at a later date, most likely it will be over 
the waters sailed two years ago—Mere Point, 
Winnegance Bay, Boothbay Harbor, Peaks Island. 
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SINTZ REVERSING 
PROPELLER 


Giving Multiple Speed Control 


Yacht Awnings, Covers, etc. 
Painted Sail Covers. 
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Mildew Proofed bout—but a motorboat of unre- 


siricled speeds, both forward 
and reverse. From the swift- 
ness of 8 to 10 miles an hour, 
you can slow down to an im- 
perceptible drift and into reverse at 
any rate you desire, without dis- 
comforting jerks and shudders. 

The original outboard motor, num- 
bering 30,000 satisfied users in its 
tenth year of unqualified success. In 
addition to its two wonderful refine- 
ments, the 1915 model carries the 






Marine Basin Ulmer Park 
Formerly at City Island 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Government Sterling Economy Test 


Every owner of a marine engine is profoundly 
interested in the cost of operation. As fuel con- 
sumption is the chief controlling factor\in the 
cost of operation, the manufacturer who can 
show that his engine burns less gasolene and re- 
quires less oil in proportion to the power devel- 
oped has taken a big stride toward the goal 
marked success. 

A general rule followed by most people is to 


As a matter of fact, most two-cycle engines and 
some four-cycle engines use considerably more 
than this. In view of these facts some economy 
tests of the Sterling engines, to be used in some 
of the new navy launches, recently conducted 
under the supervision of the United States Gov- 
ernment at the Sterling plant, will be of interest. 

The Sterling Company’s report shows that two 
stock Model B, six-cylinder, 54-inch by 634-inch 
engines were selected for the test. The conser- 
vative ratings of these motors are 50 H. P. at 


600 R. P. M., 85 H. P. at 1,000 R P. M., and 100 
H. P. at 1,200 R. P. M. Both engines were placed 
on the blocks in the new testing room of the 
Sterling Company and given a continuous run 
of four hours under full load. Engine No. 1 was 
started at 903 R. P. M. and run for four hours, 
varying only between 903 and 896 R. P. M. With 
a brake arm length of 31% inches and a weight 
of 183 and a tare of zero, the horsepower devel- 
oped was 82. For the four-hour run the gaso- 
lene consumption was 34.88 gallons or 8.72 gal- 


allow one pint of czsoiene per. horsepower hour. 


Pe Ge — — 


One of the new Admiral’s barges of the United States Navy. She is equipped with 150-horsepower 
Sterling engine. 
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See the Captain, the Owner 


and his Guest comparing and setting their 
watches at 8 BELLS, struck on the Large BELL 
forward by the (Patented) STRIKING 


“CHELSEA” AUTOMATIC S"E'8 Ee" 


The small ‘“‘CHELSEA” ship’s Bell clock in the cabin 
operates the large bell forward. Clock and bell can be 
located to suit wishes of owner. By a special push but- 
ton, the bell can be rung continuously; very useful in 
case of fog, etc. If so desired, as at night, the striking 
on large bell can be omitted. ANY of the many plain 
or elaborate models of the “‘Chelsea”’ Ship’s Bell Clocks 
can be outfitted by us to operate our Automatic outfit. 
Every Yacht, medium and large-sized Motor Boat, 
House Boat, Steamship, Yacht Club, Marine, Naval 
Architect and Shipping Office, Seashore and Coun- 
try Estate, etc., should be equipped with one of these 
attractive and useful outfits. For country estates, etc., 
gives audible time over large area and permits system of 
calls from residence for Chauffeur, Gardener, Coachman, 
etc., very useful. 

(qr Oon sale by Dealers in Nautical Instruments 

and High-Class Jewelers 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
REPUTATION THE HIGHEST AND WORLD WIDE 


SHIP’S BELL, MARINE, HOUSE and AUTOCLOCKS 








lons per hour. Sixty-eight Baume gasolene was 
used, the barometer registered 29.15, the tem- 
perature 55 and humidity was 48. Twelve pints 
of lubricating oil were used. An identical test 
of engine No. 2, with same brake conditions, was 
made two days later, the revolutions remaining 
practically constant at goo, the horsepower de- 
veloped also being 82. This engine burned 35.75 
gallons in the four-hour run or 8.94 gallons per 
hour. Oil used was g pints. Sixty-eight gaso- 
lene was again used, the barometer was 28.84, 
the temperature 56 and the humidity 96. Applying 
formula of a pint per horsepower hour one would 
expect a consumption of 10.25 gallons per hour 
for the 82 horsepower. Thus a consumption of 
8.72 gallons per hour for No. 1 and 8.92 for No. 
2 is an excellent economy showing. 


Koban Two-Cylinder Rowboat Motor 


A built-in magneto is one of the new features 
of the 1915 two-cylinder Koban rowboat motor. 
Electrical experts have pronounced it one of the 
finest magnetos of this type yet devised. While 
many standard types were available, it required 
special construction to build a magneto that 
would answer the requirements of a two-cylin- 
der motor and remove the objection of having 
a magneto attached to, instead of an integral 
part of, the motor. One of the special features 
of the Koban magneto is that it is reversible. 
It is not necessary to stop the engine or reverse 
the propelling mechanism to change the direction 
of the boat. A simple pressure of a button re- 
verses the engine. 





Safety First 


The engine that the Life Savers use. 


Send for Catalogues 


HOLMES MOTOR CO. 


Incorporated 


West Mystic, Conn. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 50 State Street 
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and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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390 Commonwealth Ave., near Massa- 
chusetts Ave.car lines and subway station. 

In the cool, quiet section, yet but six min- 
utes from everything. 


Che Distinctive Boston House 


Some globe trotters have been good enough to say that 
the Puritan is one of the most homelike and comfortable 
hotels in the world. 


Single rooms from $2. Double room with bathroom, two persons 

$4 to $6. Combined sitting room, bedroom and bathroom for 

one, $4, for two, $5 and $6. Self-contained suite of sitting room, 

} gd = bedrooms and bathroom for two or more persons, 
to ; 


Your inquiries gladly answered. 
S. Y. CosteELLo, Manager 
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The One Piece of Equipment 
You Cannot 


Afford to Overlook 





“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHER KNOWN” 


In every quarter of the globe, the superiority of 
Pyrene protection is recognized by fire engineers. These 
extinguishers protect U. S. Government property from 
the Panama Canal to Alaska and are used by the Army 
and Navy Departments of various governments. 

Promptly overcomes the fire perils so frequent in 
motor boats—the seemingly inaccessible flames from 
gasoline and grease. Ready and unfailing in efficiency 
when you and your companions cannot step ashore. 


Write for booklet—proving the economy, efficiency 
and supremacy of Pyrene—Send postal to-day. 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Approved by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included 
in the lists of approved Fire Appliances issued by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, Tested and Ap- 
roved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
ne. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 VANDERBILT AVE, NEW YORK 


California Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: 

The Pyrene Co., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 














Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service “is absolutely free 
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COFFEE 


RMN Bx EZ 


Perfection of berries used—the ex- 
treme care exercised in roasting— 
the delicious flavor developed—the 
sanitary precautions scrupulously 
preserved—the persistent uniform=- 
ity of quality and the safe-from- 
harm packing in sealed all-tin cans, 
have made our splendid ‘‘ White 
House’’ COFFEE a mighty desirable 
OUTING PROPOSITION 





DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Importers and Roasters 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 











UNMATCHED SPEED 
Extra Power-NoVibration 


Speed that runs away from any other row- 


boat motor—power to propel large sized boats 
—no vibration to mar the pleasure of riding. 


Rowboat Motor 


The 2-cylinder Ko- 

ban is the wise man’s choice 

this year. Last season’s rec- 
ords proved its mettle. Ab- 
solutely dependable under all 
conditions — easy to start — re- 
verses while running by simply 
pressing the button. 


2 Cylinders — Racer Type 
The Koban Motor has 2 opposed cylinders 
—that’s what removes the vibration— 
3H.P.—nearly double that of other motors 
—speed line propeller. The Koban is be- 
yond question the most capable and best 
constructed rowboat motor on the market.. 


Write for 1915 Catalog. Send for illustrated 
catalog showing 1915 models and prices. 


Koban Mfg. Co. #3052 Milwaukee 


Some Features of the Federal Outboard Motor 

The catalog of the Federal two-cylinder out- 
board motor has just been received, and is an 
unusually interesting and instructive booklet. It 
describes fully the many novel features of this 
motor, among which may be mentioned its in- 
stantaneous and positive reverse, its hinged 
bracket, by which the engine and shaft can be 
swung inboard, lifting the propeller clear of the 
water when beaching the boat, its under water 
exhaust, and the Federal bracket for attaching the 
motor to a canoe without the necessity of build- 
ing a well or cutting the hull in any way in order 
to let the shaft through. It also contains an ex- 
cellent sectional cut of the motor, showing the 
mechanism and the various working parts. The 
Federal motor is rated at 3 horsepower, its speed 
being from goo to 1,200 revolutions per minute. 
At the higher speed it is claimed that it gives in 
excess of the rated power. The booklet may be 
had by writing the Federal Motor Company, 620- 
629 F street, Washington, D. C. 


Pyrene Beats the Movies 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company has a 
mechanical sign which is so realistic that it gets 
as much attention as a real fire. A few weeks 
ago when one of these signs was placed in the 
window by a New York City dealer, it attracted 
so much attention that it blocked the traffic dur- 
ing the rush hours. 

The sign is a large mechanical one, with a big, 
broad arrow on top, swinging from side to side 
with a sweeping motion, while below there is 
portrayed on one side a disastrous fire, with the 
firemen hacking at the window, the smoke roll- 
ing out in clouds. On the other side-the display 
shows a home protected by Pyrene extinguishers ; 
the sunshine floods the room while the inmates 
of the house easily stifle the fire at the start with 
the convenient and efficient Pyrene fire extin- 
guisher. 

A Portable Motor Reverse 


Among the interesting developments in port- 
able motors are the various types of reverse of- 
fered. One of these is the reverse, furnished 
with Joymotor, which works as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. By just turning the tiller 
to the right or left the propeller is turned in the 
opposite direction and a 45-degree movement of 
the tiller is enough to reverse the position of the 


Reversing mechanism of the Joy motor 


propeller and back the boat up. In this manner 
it is claimed the boat can be stopped almost in- 
stantly, which is considerable factor of safety. 
The motor embodying this reverse is manufac- 
tured by Joy Engineering Company, Tribune 
Building, Chicago. 


A New Marine Railway 


With the completion of a new 50-ton electric 
railway, the Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany, of Stamford, Conn., has now one of the 
best equipped centrally -located plants on Long 
Island Sound for the prompt hauling of yachts. 
The new railway was given a test by hauling the 
96-footer Kemah. One of the attractive features 
is the arrangement by which boats can be pulled 
directly into the building sheds, so that the work 
may be done regardless of weather conditions. 

This company now maintains at its Staneford 
yard a fully equipped supply depot and has an oil 


tank installed with the most modern filling appa- 
ratus to accommodate the largest boats. The 
storage facilities have been greatly increased in 
the last year and a half, there being now ap- 
proximately two acres of storage space. 

The company issues a small card; which will 
be sent out.on application, showing a chart of 
Stamford harbor and the location of the shops, 
which will prove of considerable aid to strangers. 


Ferdinar 1 Moves to Larger Quarters 


Owing to the large increase in their business, 
L. W. Ferdinand & Co., makers of Jeffery’s ma- 
rine glue, have been compelled to get larger quar- 
ters and facilities, and are now moving to 152 
Kneeland street, Boston, Mass., where their 
space will be double that which they are now oc- 
cupying. 


Many Yachts Change Hands 
(Continued from page 311) 

Chicago, IIl.; the 30-foot runabout Patrice, Mr. 
J. B. O’Donohue, sold to Mr. C. T. Lamb; the 
32-foot runabout Smoke, Mr. C. D. Allerton, sold 
to Mr. Miles L. Carter, Attleboro, Mass.; the 60- 
foot twin screw cruiser Montana, Mr. Seymour 
Dane, sold to Capt. H. Hansen; N. Y. Y. C. 30- 
footer Carlita, Mr. G. B. Kulenkampff, sold to 
Mr. Stephen H. Brown; the 93-foot twin screw 
motor yacht Dixie, Mr. R. Waverly Smith, sold 
to the Bureau of Navigation; 3 sonder boats, 
Badger, Chance and Otter, sold to the American 
Yacht Club; auxiliary schooner yacht Vagabond 
II, Mr. S. A. Fletcher, chartered to Mr. Fred- 
erick S. Minott; auxiliary yawl Circe, Dr. Aus- 
tin F. Riggs, sold to Russell A. Alger, Detroit, 
Mich.; the 187-foot steam yacht Anahma, Mr. A. 
Heckscher, sold to Mr. Paul E. DeFere, N. Y. 
Y. C.; the 70-foot waterline Virginia, Mr Robert 
Barrie, sold to a Connecticut yachtsman; the 
Nirvana, N. Y. Y. C., 30-footer, Mr. John A. 
Ten Eyck, 3d, sold to Mr. E. H. Prentice, N. Y.; 
the N. Y. Y. C. one-design 50-footer Acushla, 
Mr. G. H. Heckscher, sold to Mr. Hermann 
Steinbrugge; the 60-foot motor boat Canvasback, 
Commodore Frederick G. Bourne, sold to Mr. 
Earl H. Potter, Jamestown, R. I.; the 30-foot 
raised deck curiser Dixie II, Mr. E. B. Covert, 
sold to Mr. M. Rabassa; the 62-foot twin screw 
motor yacht Howmornel, Mr. H. Busick, sold to 
a Boston yachtsman. 

The office of Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broad- 
way, New York City, reports the following sales: 

The 80-foot twin screw gasolene yacht Minerva, 
sold for Henry Schwarzwalder of this city to 
Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, of the N. Y. Y. 
C.; the 85-foot auxiliary schooner yacht Gulma, 
for John H. Cromwell, to Dr. Robert H. Ellis, of 
Portland, Ore.; the 60-foot schooner yacht Be- 
loved Vagabond, for Morgan Colt, to R. W. 
James Kingan, New Rochelle, N. Y.; the 63-foot 
gasolene yacht Ulana II, for the estate of Arthur 
E. Miller, to John A. Graham, Bradentown, Fila. ; 
the 58-foot auxiliary schooner yacht Monk, for 
Powell Evans, of Philadelphia, to William J. 
Gunnell, of Buffalo, N. Y.; the 57-foot raised 
deck cruiser Flowin, for Charles A. Schieren, Jr., 
to Frank A. Egan, New York; the 54-foot raised 
deck cruiser Queen Mab, for Victor M. Tyler, 
of New Haven, Conn.. to Irving E. Raymend, 
N. Y. Y. C.; the 50-foot raised deck cruiser Zar, 
for F. E. Baldwin, of this city, to Dr. F. T 
Rogers, Providence, R. I.: the 53-foot auxiliary 
yawl Rosalind, for John J. Deery, to E. A. Brooks, 
Jr., of Oriente, Cuba; the auxiliary yawl Kirry, 
for Charles L. Carson, of New York, to E. L. 
Brooks, of Cleveland, Ohio; the 40-foot sloop 
Hocomoc, for Maurice Raymond to F. T. Nichol- 
son; the auxiliary vawl Scud, for J. P. Donovan, 
to Morgan Colt, New Hope, Pa.; The house 
boat Sylvia, for Mrs. Arthur Wolff of New York 
City, to Mrs. A. H. Busby; the 30-foot raised deck 
Palmer cruiser, for Dr. J. S. Hall, to J. Kraus, 
of New York: the 37-foot glass cabin launch 
Verna S., for Wilbert Skellinger, to W. G. Volk, 
of New York; the New York Yacht Club 30-foot 
sloop Linnet. for F. R. Cooley, of Hartford, 
Conn., to J. F. Duryea, of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Shooting From The Deck 


Is the one pastime you will never tire of—no matter how long the cruise. Breaking the 
‘“‘clay pigeons” as they fly over the water is even more fascinating than shooting from 
solid ground. It’s the one event on the entertainment program that everyone on board 
will look forward to with the same interest. Men and women—old and young—all 
are eager to participate in the Sport Alluring. 

The largest yacht or the smallest motor boat can stage a trap shooting contest with equal facility by using the 


Gt PONT 


HAND TRAP 


to throw the targets—seventy yard straightaways, overheads, “‘curvers’’ and‘‘ skimmers”’ to teases 
the experts; thirty yard “‘dubs”’ to teach the beginners. 


The Hand Trap folds up compactly to fit in a suitcase, and weighs but six pounds. At dealers’ 
or direct of us, $4.00 postpaid. Write for trapshooting and Hand Trap booklets to Dept. S. 





























TARGET SHOOTING ON DECK DuPont Powder Company, Established 1802, 5830 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Don’t Hy Hy Remem- CAPE COD CANAL 
accept WUNRLY UUTLYY ber That 
. Ki wo TRADE MARK TRADE MARK aaa “aoe 
When REG. U.S-PAT. OFF. nM eeC.US.PATOF. Hy de SPECIAL RATE FOR YACHTS AND MOTOR BOATS 
h G - . 0. B. a . & 
You Coe Sy Ge Se ee ee oe Re ae IN SQUADRON MAKING INITIAL CRUISE 
Mr. Boat Owner, These Are Our Prices to You: 
TWO BLADES THREE BLADES On and after June 1, 1915, any fleet of yachts or 
Right or Left t-e Right or Left os angie mang motor boats making an initial club cruise through 
rice rice, rice rice, ° ° 
Diameter Not, Bored and, | Diameter let, Berea and, the canal in squadron on the same day, if. the 
Se: GR ES Sere aggregate gross tonnage of the squadron is not 
 epeaene 2 2:10 2.61 epee 3.36 less than 2,000 gross tons, will be charged a toll 
a Me “ie gebieaoseemet ee of 7 cents per gross ton on the aggregate gross ton- 
pene geee 3:90 . ie semeoeees: 6.30 nage of the squadron; with the privilege of a 
 Paperegpane 4:38 3.61  Binelieys é.20 736 return trip singly or in squadron within two weeks 
eee ee oe. ee aaeeeee at the same rate. GOOD UNTIL SEPT. 15TH, 
23. p> nas tene hs 2-00 288 Becios ac 12:90 13:86 1915. Club cruise tickets, must be obtained in 
ost 13.35 | ame 18.15 advance from the New York Office. 
Se 15.00 16.50 cs fos eneheen 20.40 21.90 . 
Tee «= CO eee: For further particulars, apply to 
ane ae Fa 26.40 28.50 pee Sep 35.40 37.50 
36 28.80 31.20 ES a ee 39.00 41.40 
> batik sokausewe aa. = = =. honey Werehia ie oa re-4 
beans So a ee BOSTON, CAPE COD & NEW YORK CANAL CO. 
Hyde is gi RRR AIS tage : i A 
ee ed bee 105.00 113.40 43 Exchange Place, New York City 
aes 117.00 126.60 
If Your Dealer Cannot Furnish You, Buy Direct from 
THE HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY Telephone, 6444 Hanover 
BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 

















Hartiord x.:.: Engines 


Made in single and double cylinders thoroughly guaranteed in every way 


Model X as shown. 5 and 10-H. P. Single, 10 and 20-H. P. Double 
Regular Model. 3,5, and 7-H. P. Single, 6 and 12-H. P. Double 


—_———- 


The Gray & Prior Machine Co., ssereoen.cons. vs... 


BRANCHES: 117 Commercial Street, Portland, Me., 300 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 








The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
wae oe 1845 


b"Natrenen, Cason furnish and 
oe. Gpaclly toe treated f i Bedding, etc. 
Quality of material and the 


my am yd attractive. i 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 














3 fo? Gasolene 
to 
‘se ‘Bw or 


Horse Power Sh: a {nant Savi. Kerosene 


Let Us Send You “‘The Buffalo Book”’ 
Buffalo Gasolene Engine Co., 1271-1283 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. 


Y. 











WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER | 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Gffice and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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OUTING 


ADVENTURE 
LIBRARY 


CASTAWAYS AND 
CRUSOES 


is a book of real happenirgs to real men. If 

‘ou are the person who has n asking fora 

k cf realsea adventures,- a sort of Robin- 

son Crusoe for grown-ups,—here you are. 

And every line is true, whether on South Seas, 
or among savages on t brador coast. 

This is the second of a series of great stories 

of adventure. Bookstores or direct, $1.00 

Postage, 10 cents. Catalogue free. 


Outing Pub.Co., 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


e. 


Fh T0 KNOW AND YET TO DARE,SN 
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Long Voyages in Small Boats 
(Continued from page 296) 

24-foot, double-ended lifeboat, built by 
three men, was transported overland nearly 
500 miles by ox-teams to the coast town of 
Durban, Natal. From here her builders 
sailed her to the Thames River, England, 
where they arrived six months later. 

In 1891 the newspapers had long accounts 
of two dories that raced across the Atlantic. 
They were each 15 feet long. Capt. W. A. 
Andrews owned one of the boats, called the 
Mermaid, and J. W. Lawlor the other, 
which he named the Sea Serpent. They 
left Boston at the same time on June 17. 
The Mermaid had good weather for 35 
days, when a gale. sprang up and she was 
half swamped several times, was capsized 
once, on August 17, according to the Cap- 
tain’s story, and finally, on August 22, with 
some 600 miles still to go, he abandoned 
the trip and was taken, boat and all, to 
Antwerp on the steamship Elbruz, where he 
sold his boat and returned to America. 

The Sea Serpent also was capsized, but 
with the 315 pounds of lead on her keel 
and the captain’s weight, she was righted 
again; this was on July 10, and then for 
23 hours the boat lay to a sea anchor. On 
the 19th she spoke the German bark 
J. P. A., from Plymouth, England, bound 
for Quebec, Canada, and on July 30th ar- 
rived at Land’s End, England. 


In the Next Number Captain Andrews’ Final 

and Fatal Attempt to Cross will be Described 

as Well as All of the Other Atlantic Voyages 
in Small Boats from 1890 to Date 


Displacement 
(Continued from page 302) 
of the sections by the weight of one square 
foot, which gives the total area in square 
feet for the sections. Multiply this by the 
full distance the stations are apart and the 
result is the submerged volume in cubic 
feet. Changing to pounds or tons is the 
same as before. The figures for the same 
boat are as follows: 
Weight of sections, 48.75 grs. 
—— = 10.69 sq. ft. 

Weight of 1 sq. ft., 4.56 grs. 
10.69 sq. ft. X 3 ft. = 32.07 cu. ft. = 2,052.48 Ibs. 
2,052.48 X 2 for both sides = 4,104.96 lbs. displacement. 

This method is not as accurate as Simp- 
son’s rule, but close enough, especially for 
trial displacements. For boats having no 
area at the after end it would be very close. 

In connection with this last method, the 
center of buoyancy may be obtained me- 
chanically with very little trouble. Procure 
a stick of light wood about 3/16 inch square 
and % inch longer than the load water line 
and on it mark the positions of the stations 
as spaced on the drawing, allowing %4 inch 
extra length at each end. The stick should 
balance at its exact center, which condition 
is easily obtained by taking a shaving off 
as required. Stick small, common pins 
through the cardboard sections near one end 
and wiggle them about until the hole is large 
enough to allow the cardboards to hang nat- 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 
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It is easier to fill the woodbox with 
cord wood than with kindling. 

It is easier to fill a hundred page 
magazine with forty long articles than 
a forty page magazine with one hun- 
dred short articles ; 

Especially when every one of the 
hundred articles has been stripped of 
windy introduction, vague statements 
and meaningless words as in ALL 
OUTDOORS. 

Then the pictures are beautiful to 
look at and made to help you know 
the world out-of-doors. 

The June number is designed par- 
ticularly for short vacationists. But 
Fishing, Canoeing, Tennis, Nature 
Study, Golf—all have liberal treat- 


ment. 
15 cents on newsstands. 





ALL OUTDOORS, en 145 W. 36th St., N.Y. 

Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 

















DO YOU OWN A BOAT? 


Herbert L. Stone, Editor of 

“Yachting” and other prac- 

| tical yachtsmen tell you how 

to get the most out of your 
| hobby in the 


OUTING HANDBOOKS 


The Motor Boat. The Yachtsman’s 
Handbook. The Gasoline Motor. Navi- 
gation for the Amateur. Ice Boating. 
The Auxiliary Yacht. 


Catalog describing thirty-eight other out- 
door HANDBOOKS free on request. 





At your dealer or direct, Seventy Cents, postage five cents extra. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 141 W. 36th St., New York 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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urally. Pin them in their proper position 

on the stick, taking care that the pins stand 

perpendicular to it; also put a pin at station 

No. 1, where there i is no section, to balance 

the one at No. 11. Now balance the whole 

affair on any sharp edge, as shown in thes 
illustration. The point of support is the 
approximate position of the center of 
buoyancy, though there is a small error, 
owing to. the stick being off center. To 
partly correct this remove the sections and 
plane the stick so that it balances at the 
approximate center of buoyancy obtained, 

then replace them and balance again, which 
will give the center very closely. 

To sum up: The only drawback is in 
weighing the sections when suitable scales 
are not on hand, and the only chance of 
inaccuracy is in the limitations of weighing. 
In the example given each section was 
weighed to the nearest 4% grain, which is 
within I per cent for the largest section 
but not nearly so close for the smallest. It 
would be a very simple matter to use thin 
sheet lead instead of cardboard, and if this 
were -done the percentage of error would 
be very much smaller and, I believe, the 
results would be as accurate as those ob- 
tained by using a planimeter. 

' The advantages are a great saving in time 
and the elimination of errors, due to con- 
fusion and a multitude of figures, 


Prowling Through the Sound 


(Continued from page 301) 


tically up the river before a welcoming 
breeze. At the harbor mouth, therefore, I 
stopped the motor. Hardened, as I had 
become, I had left still enough sentiment 
to wish our yacht to enter unassisted. But, 
alas! the vicious northwest wind and 
ebbing tide conspired to thwart my fond 
anticipations and humble my pride and I 
surrendered unconditionally, with terms of 
unqualified 5 horsepower arrival. 

However, as the anchor took bottom 
“uptown,” I realized that there were many 
reasons for thankfulness. The mate had 
proved herself a good sailor and the H. P. 
had not once balked or kicked over the 
traces—surprisingly docile behavior toward 
an erstwhile scoffer at motor power. As for 
the yacht—she had proved to be all we 
hoped for and had amply fulfilled our 
rosiest dreams of “prowling.” 





a“ ET a POLARIS 
Compass and be 
G the: safe side. Makers the PER 
FECT Compass ; 
eyestrain. Also makers COLE COURSE 
PROTRACTOR, used by U.S. Gov- 
emment and we'l known yachts. Nosliding. 
Many courses and "bearings take 
en when in one position. 
MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 
*, Box 40,.  Bryentville, Mass. 
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particular attention. 


This convention will surpass 
those of previous years in size, in 
thoroughness, in scope and in re- 
sults. The great war has broken 
down walls and built new ones. It 
has rearranged existing markets 
and has created new ones. The 
problem constantly before every 
wide awake business man is, “How 
can I meet new conditions; how 
can I profit by them?” 

These questions will be discussed 
from every one of their thousand 
and one angles by some of the 
brainiest merchandising men in the 
country. They will be analyzed in 
the broad sense in the general dis- 
cussions and in detail in each of the 
various departmenta! meetings. 

The convention won’t be all work 
and no play. The lighter side of 
life, social frivolity, won’t be neg- 
lected, but won’t be overworked. 
Good fellowship and a spirit of 


141-145 West 36th St. 








A Business Convention With 


A Spice of Good Fellowship 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will hold their Eleventh Annual Convention in 
Chicago from June 20 to 24 


The distribution problems of the fields represented by this 
publication and other trade and technical journals will receive 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


jovial comradery have always been 
an important part of our conven- 
tions. 

There will be entertainments, 
shows, pageants, receptions, auto 
drives, lake trips, and luncheons 
and shopping visits to the famous 
State Street shops for the ladies. 
Bring your wife, daughters and 
sisters. The programme has been 
arranged so that visitors can com- 
bine education with recreation. 

President Wilson, conditions per- 
mitting, will head a notable array 
of speakers. Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
John Fahey, Henry Watterson, 
George Horace Lorimer and Arthur 
Brisbane will be among the 
others heard. 

Remember the date—June 20-24, 
the place—Chicago, and be there. 

For special information, address 
theConvention Bureau,Advertising 
Building, 123 Madison St., Chicago. 


New York, N. Y. 














LET US FIGURE ON YOUR NEW YACA8T. 


We build yachts complete and there is no divided re- 
sponsibility. Our 20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is considered one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at priccs that cannot be equaled 
when construction and finish are taken into consideration. 


N. Y¥. YACHT LAUNCH AND ENGINE CO. 
Morris Heights, New York 


Marine Hardware and Supplies 
R 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











RICE STOCK MOTOR BOATS 

















“Rice” quality boats at a price you can afford to pay. 

If you are going to buy a boat don’t fail to get our 
catalogue. Immediate shipments. 
RICE BROTHERS COMPANY : East Boothbay, Maine 














WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROW E’S WHARF, BOSTON,.MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical 
sible: refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-76 H. P. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 
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DEsIGNzZD ESPECIALLY FOR POWER CRUISERS AND YACHTS. 


No¥more rousing out ‘‘all hands and the cook”’ to hoist the launch aboard; the 
3 H. P: hoisting motor does the work of from four to six men. Fitted with double 
drum to hoist both ends of the launch at once. Can also be used with double chain 
hoists for anchor. Lifting capacity, 1,200 lbs; lifting speed up to 25 feet per minute. 
Compact, out of the way, hidden by a box cover when not ip use. 


Manufactured by 


THE ORIGINAL GAS ENGINE CO. 


401 E. Kalamazoo Street 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman LANSING, MICHIGAN 


lie 


THE BOAT. 26in. Cinderella Hull. Designed by Geo. F. and A. W. Crouch. 
Built by Reliance Motor Boat Co. ' Speed, 37 miles per hour. 


RELIANCE MOTOR BOAT COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
207TH STREET AND HARLEM RIVER 
NEw York, N. Y 


March 25, 1915. 
Mr. C. A. Crigut, President, 
Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Criout: 

It will doubtless please you to learn that we today made speed 
trial over Seabury’s measured mile in Harlem River with the 
26 ft. Cinderella mahogany New York show boat, which is 
equipped with one of your four-cylinder, 90 H.P. motors, and the 
time is as follows: 

With tide, 1:32 or 39:13 M.P.H. 
Against tide, 1:42 or 35:29 M.P.H. 
an average of 37.21 miles per hour, which is going some. Really 
we could not believe it ourselves after the first run, and we made 
several runs after that with the same result. The motor runs like a 
sewing machine and the boat handles as easy as a baby carriage. 
Some Boat—Some Motor 
Sincerely yours, 
RELIANCE MOTOR BOAT CO., 
LEo B. HAYEs, Secretary. 











Engine Control 


Is assured by the use of ot 

Spark and throttle control and control 

cranks. The lever cannot be jarred from 
place by vibrations. 





If you should desire to 
lead the connecting rods vt 


at an angle and not paral- 
lel to the bracket, The Mark of 


ou : 

4 Quality on 
Marine 
screw and move. the Hardware 


toothed arc to a position The value of this 
a . trade-mark has been 
allowing full swing of the established by a 67 

years record for 
highest quality and 


DON'T LOSE SIGHT 


O 8 H.P. AN 
EVERY "TYPE 
WRITE FOR DATA. 
simply loosen a_ single 
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levers. This is an exclusive 


i well ee ae 
ong. Loo) or 
Control. when buying anchors, 
steering wheels, deck 
pistes, pumps, row- 
° ¢ Ks, —— 
chains, por 
Ask your dealer. or any other articl 
Write — of marine hardware. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 1 
10 South Main Street Established 1847 Middletown, Conn._ 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 
Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 


guid 
feature of the att ceanine uapditene ta 








THE ENGINE. FOUR-CYLINDER MODEL R STERLING. Bore 5} in. 
Stroke, 634 in. Weight, 850 poune. 75 H.P. at 1200 R.P.M.; 90 H.P. at 
1500 R.P.M.; 110 H.P. at 1700 R.P.M. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1258 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MN 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 
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